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of mere theologians, but a meeting of the students of unsectarian 
truth from many lands and the best parties? The British Association, 
which met last year in Aberdeen, under the Presidency of Prince 
Albert, directs its study chiefly to the sciences of matter. There is not 
a solitary section appropriated exclusively to the laws of mind. 
Chemistry, Geology, even Entomology, have their departments, but as 
yet no place is allotted to the study of man himself; though long ago 
England accepted the injunction, that “the proper study of mankind is 
man ”—God’s grandest work here below, man himself in the noblest 
manifestations of his nature—the laws and order of his spiritual being. 
Meantime, why should not a beginning be made by a voluntary assem- 
blage, which should at least draw attention to the importance of 
studying the laws of human nature, and thereby gaining practical aid 
to social progress? It is a shallow and ignorant glance at the surface’ 
which says, There are no fixed principles, and no great truths generally 
admitted. There is considerable accord arrived at on the great facts of 
human nature which underlie all human power and duty—the facts 
and faculties which make goodness duty, which render happiness and 
improvement possible. Will it be said that such an association as the 
one suggested is superfluous, for that the best mode of communication 
exists already in the Free Press of England? If any one thinks he 
has anything of importance to communicate, the public press is open 
to him. It is not necessary to depreciate this vehicle of free thought, 
this instrument of spiritual communion, by which we in a measure and 
already hold intercourse with the master spirits of mankind. But the 
same argument would be equally good against a meeting of the British 
Association of scientific men, or the meetings for the eulture and popu- 
larization of social science inaugurated at Birmingham. To two large 
clusters of philosophers these meetings are useful and expedient,—why 
not to those of a third cluster? If the mental sciences are less advanced, 
then more needful might be the co-operation and -communication of 
the mental philosophers. Not in our own country only are men 
drifting away from the old moorings, and deserting the old landmarks, 
but almost everywhere at this moment the human mind needs direction 
and instruction on a, thousand weighty and interesting questions, where, 
like a blind man, it is sounding on its dim, perilous way. Questions 
that go to the root of society are taken up and discussed, and decided 


in a way which we can only call one-sided, unsatisfactory, and un- 
scientific, by men who have failed to comprehend the very elements of 
the problems to be solved; and yet who make themselves the leaders of 
the people, and are accepted as such in default of better. 

The reyerend writer whom we have here quoted well knows that no 
guiding pillar of cloud in these days precedes those who are escaping from 
the Egypt of sectarianism. But with the immense advantages of the past 
at our disposal, and the activity of contemporaneous minds, if we have 
_ but the eclectic wisdom to profit thereby, we need be in no lack of 
wise guidance. We therefore repeat the question already put, Why 
should not the example of the Conference reported in these pages be 
followed in England? In this matter the New World knows how to 
better the instruction of the Old. In intellectual material, in variety 
of speculative conquest, in richness of thought, in maturity of aspira- 
tion, England immensely transcends America. The breaking up of 
religious parties in England is only an evidence of the wealth of 
speculation among us. Just as the great nebular masses of the firma- 
ment break up into infinite constellations of new beauty and brillancy, 
so the great accretions of truth formed in the intellectual world, ulti- 
mately separate into fragments, which wait the impression of some 
ereat law to arrange themselves into harmonious spheres. 

What might be done for the discoyery of such a law? That which 
the astronomers discover by observation might not the student of 
religious progress discover by experiment—the experiment of well- 
devised conferences of now isolated minds? Why should not some 
two or three persons judiciously arrange a Conference to be held during, 
say, four days in each year, in St. Martin’s, St. James’s, or other 
suitable hall in London or elsewhere? Let the first object be to elicit 
the opinion of the leading thinkers of the day, known for their 
sympathy with intellectual and religious progress. Let such persons 
be inyited to‘take part in the suggested assembly, irrespective of party, 
sex, or opinion. The announcement of the names of these parties, and 
the subjects upon which they would read papers.at the Conference, would 
attract an important audience from all parts of the country at each sitting. 
The newspapers would report the proceedings, as they do those of the 
British Association. Each thought developed would attain national 
publicity. Afterwards, the whole of the papers should be printed as a 
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shilling volume, if possible. Its circulation would do immense good. 
It would excite wide notice and receive salutary criticism. But the 
immediate good would be of another kind, of yet more importance. 
In England countless people are thinking the same thing, and don’t know 
it; and liberal opinion would receive an immense accession to its ranks if 
they did. We have great thinkers everywhere, and their noble thoughts 
are buried. They make no sign, give no direction, and a generation 
dies out who would have hung upon their words, and knows them not. 
The higher class of thinkers communicate very little with the people, 
whom they suppose incapable of appreciating them. The reason is, 
that they so seldom give the people the opportunity. A well-condueted 
*‘ Conference for the Direction of Progressive Thought ” would be this 
opportunity. It will not be necessary to aim at a common unity by 
these means: many unities of opinion will naturally grow out of frank 
development of sincere thought. What is wanted is popular direction 
for the people on religious, moral, political, and social topics. This 
free and wide communication and interchange of thought must precede 
unity. Is not a Conference of the nature we suggest possible? Can 
it be that those whose first and deepest aspiration is for unity—whose 
constant talk is of it—do not know how to meet together? There are 
conditions upon which they could meet, did some judicious committee 
of initiation endeavour to find them out. Everybody must not be at- 
tempted to be brought together, or only the mediocre will assemble. 
Genius in England is dainty, fastidious, self-respecting im intercourse. 
Only as many can be assembled in one Conference as can meet with 
mutual consent. Such an assembly can be convened among us. Its 
volume of ‘‘ Suggestive Papers” would be among the new forces of 
thought in each year. They would be an annual Registration of the 
Tides of Thought, acquainting the world with the High-Water Mark 
of Opinion, and new thought would be manifested, promoted in others, 
encouraged, diffused, until wiser public action and nobler individual 
life would cover the land as the waters cover the sea. Thinkers, who 
are the true conquerors, would meet with just and popular reverence, 
because the people would be brought into direct contact with them, 
would know who to thank and what to thank them for, and the fruits of 


their victories would adorn the households of the rich, and enrich those 
of the poor. 


“I 


ORIGINAL CALL OF PROGRESSIVE FRIENDS. 


Tue Pewnsytvania Yrarty Mestine or Progresstve Frrenps was 
organized by a Religious Conference, held in 1853. In compliance 
with a wish expressed by some friends, and in order that those hitherto 
unacquainted with the movement may see the catholic spirit and world- 
wide purposes in which it originated, the Call of that Conference is 
inserted here. 


Call for a General Religious Conference, with a view to the establishment 
of a Yearly Meeting in Pennsylvania. 


The various religious denominations in the land are arrayed against the 
progressive spirit of the age, and by their very structure, assumptions and 
regulations, cannot occupy a co-operative position, because they impose fetters 
upon freedom of speech and of conscience, by requiring a slavish conformity in 
matters of abstract faith and sectarian discipline. This has led and is leading 
to extensive secessions from such organizations, in all parts of the country, 
leaving the seceders generally in a scattered and isolated condition, whose 
talents, influence, and means might be profitably concentrated for the advance- 
ment of the world-embracing cause of Human Brotherhood, and who are 
yearning for some form of association at once simple, free and attractive. 

The abuse of a good thing is not a reason for its utter rejection; and or- 
ganization, in itself considered, is not only proper, but may be rendered power- 
fully efficacious as an instrument in the hand of Reform, without impairing the 
liberty, detracting from the independence, or limiting the conscience of any 
individual; though from the nature of things its perpetuation is not to be 
expected or desired, but it/is at all times to be regarded as a means to an end, 
and to be discarded whenever it becomes an impediment to the progress of truth. 

The Society of Friends has been a theatre of agitation for years, growing out 
of ecclesiastical domination on the one hand, and the demand for practical 
righteousness on the other; a domination entirely at variance with the spirit of 
primitive Quakerism, seeking to suppress free thought and to exclude from 
membership those whose lives are without blemish, whose example in word and 
deed is as a burning and shining light, and who are seeking to know and do the 
will of God, at whatever sacrifice; a domination which has been deemed so 
intolerable, that in the States of New York, Ohio, and Michigan, Yearly Meetings 
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have been formed, two of which have taken the name of ConGrEGATIONAL 
Frienps, and two others that of Progressive Frrenps, and which invite to 
membership “all those who look to God as a Universal Father, and who regard 
as one Brotherhood the whole family of man.” 

In view of facts like these, and believing there is an extensive preparation of 
mind for such a movement, we cordially invite not only the members of the 
Society ‘of Friends, but all those who ‘feel the want of social and religious 
co-operation, and believe that a Society may be formed, recognizing the Pro- 
gressive Element which will divorce Religion from Technical Theology, to meet 
with us in GENERAL CONFERENCE at Friends’ meeting-house, at Old Kennett, 
in Chester County, Pennsylvania, on First day, the 22nd of WPifth month, 1853, 
to deliberate upon such plan of organization as may commend itself to the 
judgment of those assembled, and to take action upon such other subjects 
pertaining to Human Duty and Welfare, as may appear to demand the attention 
of the assembly. 


PAST CREEDS. 


Dr. Paty held it to be a sound principle for the communication of 
true thought, that the false should be first exhibited. Make the 
student, said he, sensible of the difficulties to be overcome, and he 
will then appreciate the solution presented to him. We, therefore, here 
introduce samples of creed-made food, which has been found not good 
in its nature, hard of digestion—indeed, very likely to put the digestive 
organs of the mind out of order. 


FROM THE MISSAL. 
(THE NICENE CREED.) 


T believe in one God, the Father Almighty, maker of heaven and 
earth, and of all things visible and invisible. And in one Lord Jesus 
Christ, the only begotten Son of God, and born of the Father before 
all ages; God of God, light of light; true God of true God; begotten, 
not made; consubstantial to the Father, by whom all things were 
made. Who for us men, and for our salvation, came down from 
heaven ; and became incarnate by the Holy Ghost, of the Virgin Mary: 
AND was MADE Man. He was crucified also for us, suffered under 
Pontius Pilate, and was buried. And the third day he rose again 
according to the Scriptures; and ascended into heaven, sitteth at the 
right hand of the Father; and he is to come again with glory, to judge 
both the living and the dead; of whose kingdom there shall be no 
end. And in the Holy Ghost, the Lord and giver of life, who, proceedeth 
from the Father and the Son, is adored and glorified ; who spoke by 
the Prophets. And one holy Catholic and Apostolic Church. I confess 
one Baptism for the remission of sins. And I expect the resurrection 
of the dead, and the life of the world to come. 


TO THE CROSS. 


O Faithful cross! O noblest tree, 

Tn all our woods there’s none like thee: 

No earthly groves, no shady bowers, 

Produce such leaves, such fruits, such flowers. 
Sweet are the nails, and sweet the wood, 
That bears a weight so sweet, so good, 
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MASS OF THE CONCEPTION. 


Rejoice, O Virgin Mary, thou alone hast destroyed all heresies. 
Who didst believe the words of Gabriel the archangel. Whilst a 
Virgin thou didst bring forth him that was God and man; and after 
child-birth didst remain a pure Virgin. O mother of God, intercede 
for us. 


FROM THE BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER. 
(THE CREED OF SAINT ATHANASIUS.) 


. Whosoever will be saved: before all things it is necessary that he 
hold the Catholic Faith. Which Faith except one do. keep whole and 
undefiled: without doubt he shall perish everlastingly: And the Catholie 
Faith is this: That we worship one God in Trinity, and Trinity in 
Unity ; Neither confounding the Persons: nor dividing the Substance. 
For there is one Person of the Father, another of the Son: and another 
of the Holy Ghost. But the Godhead of the Father, of the Son, and 
of the Holy Ghost, is all one: the Glory equal, the Majesty co- 
eternal. Such as the Father is, such is the Son: and such is the Holy 
Ghost. The Father unereate, the Son uncreate: and the Holy Ghost 
uncreate. The Father incomprehensible, the Son incomprehensible: 
and the Holy Ghost incomprehensible. The Father eternal, the Son 
eternal: and the Holy Ghost eternal. And yet they are not three 
eternals: but one eternal. As also there are not three incomprehensibles, 
nor three uncreated: but one uncreated, and one incomprehensible. So 
likewise the Father is Almighty, the Son Almighty: and the Holy Ghost 
Almighty. And yet they are not three Almighties: but one Almighty. 
So the Father is God, the Son is God: and the Holy Ghost is God. 
And yet they are not three Gods: but one God. So likewise the Father 
is Lord, the Son Lord: and the Holy Ghost Lord. And yet not three 
Lords: but one Lord. For like as we are compelled by the Christian 
verity: to acknowledge every Person by himself to be God and Lord ; 
so are we forbidden by the Catholic Religion: to say, There be three 
Gods, or three Lords. The Father is made of none: neither created nor 
begotten. The Son is of the Father alone: not made, nor created, but 
begotten. The Holy Ghost is of the Father and of the Son: neither 
made, nor created, nor begotten, but proceeding. So there is one Father. 
not three Fathers; one Son, not three Sons: one Holy Ghost, not three 
Hfoly Ghosts. And in this Trinity none is afore or after other: none 
is greater, or less than another; But the whole three persons are co- 
eternal together: and co-equal; So that in all things, as is aforesaid: 
the Unity in Trinity, and the Trinity in Unity is to be worshipped. 
He therefore that will be saved: must thus think of the Trinity. 
Furthermore, it is necessary to everlasting salvation: that he also be- 
lieve rightly the Incarnation of our Lord Jesus Christ. For the right 
Faith is, that we believe and confess: that our Lord Jesus Christ, the 
Son of God, is God and Man; God, of the Substance of the Father, 
begotten before the worlds: and Man, of the Substance of his Mother, 
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born in the world; Perfect God, and perfect Man: of a reasonable soul — 
and human flesh subsisting ; Equal to the Father, as touching his God- 
head: and inferior to the Father, as touching his Manhood. Who 
although he be God and Man: yet he is not two, but one Christ; One; 
not by conversion of the Godhead into flesh: but by taking of the 
Manhood into God; One altogether; not by confusion of Substance : 
but by unity of Person. 

* * * * * * 
This is the Catholic Faith: which except a man believe faithfully, he 
eannot be saved. 


FROM THE CONFESSION OF FAITH OF THE CHURCH 
OF SCOTLAND. 


Although the light of nature and the works of creation and provi- 
dence, do so far manifest the goodness, wisdom, and power of God, as 
to leave men inexcusable; yet they are not sufficient to give that know- 
ledge of God, and of his will, which is necessary unto salvation.* In 
the unity of the Godhead there be three persons, of one substance, 
power and eternity; God the Father, God the Son, and God the Holy 
Ghost. The Father is of none, neither begotten nor proceeding; the 
Son is eternally begotten of the Father; the Holy Ghost eternally pro- 
ceeding from the Father and the Son.t 

God from all eternity did, by the most wise and holy counsel of his 
own will, freely and unchangeably ordain whatsoever comes to pass; 
yet so, as thereby neither is God the author of sin, nor is violence offered 
to the will of the creatures, nor is the liberty or contingency of second 
causes taken away, but rather established.t 

By the decree of God, for the manifestation of his glory, some men 
and angels are predestinated unto everlasting life, and others fore- 
ordained to everlasting death. 

These angels and men, thus predestinated and foreordained, are par- 
ticularly and unchangeably designed, and their number isso certain and 
definite, that it cannot be either increased or diminished. 

Those of mankind that are predestinated unto life, God, before the 
foundation of the world’ was laid, according to his eternal and im- 
mutable purpose, and the secret counsel and good pleasure of his will, 
hath chosen in Christ unto everlasting glory, out of his mere free grace 
and love, without any foresight of faith or good works, or perseverance 
in either of them, or any other thing in the creature, as conditions, or 
causes moying Him thereunto; and all to the praise of his glorious 

ace. || 
Oe first parents being seduced by the subtilty and temptation of 
Satan, sinned in eating the forbidden fruit. This their sin, God was 
pleased, according to his wise and holy counsel, to permit, having 
purposed to order it to his own glory. 

By this sin they fell from their original righteousness, and communion 


* Chap. 1, § 1. { Chap. 2, § 3. 
{ Chap. 3, § 1. ; || Chap. 3, § 3, 4, 5. 
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with God, and so became dead in_sin, and wholly defiled in all aba 
faculties and parts of soul and body. 

They being the root of all mankind, the guilt of this sin was admputed, 
aud the same death in sin and corrupted nature conveyed to all their 
posterity, descending from them by ordinary generation. 

From this original corruption, whereby we are utterly indisposed, 
disabled, and made opposite to all good, and wholly inclined to all evil, 
do pr oceed all actual transgressions.* 

The Son of God, the second person in the Trinity, being very and 
eternal God, of one substance, and equal with the Father, did, when 
the fulness of time was come, take upon him man’s nature, with all the 
essential properties and common infirmities thereof, yet without sin, 
being conceived by the power of the Holy Ghost, in the womb of the 
Virgin Mary, of her substance. So that two whole, perfect, and distinct 
natures, the Godhead and the manhood, were inseparably joined together 
in one person, without conversion, composition, or confusion. Which 
person is very God and very man, yet one Christ, the only Mediator 
between God and man. 

The Lord Jesus, by his perfect obedience and sacrifice of himself, 
which he through the eternal Spirit once offered up unto God, hath fully 
satisfied the justice of his Father. 

All those whom God hath predestinated unto life, and those only, he 
is pleased, in his appointed and accepted time, effectually to call. 

This effectual call is of God’s free and special grace alone, not from 
anything at all foreseen in man; who is altogether passive therein, 

Elect infants, dying in infancy, are regenerated and saved by Christ 
through the Spirit, who worketh when, and where, and how he pleaseth. 
So also are all other elect persons, who are ineapable of being outwardly 
called by the ministry of the word. 

Others not elected, although they may be called by the ministry of 
the word, and may have some common operations of the Spirit, yet the 
never truly come unto Christ, and therefore cannot be saved: much less 
can men not professing the Christian Religion be saved in any other 
way whatsoever, be they ever so diligent to frame their lives according 
to the light of nature, and the law of that religion they do profess; and 
to assert and maintain that they may, is very pernicious, and to be 
detested. 

It is lawful for all sorts of people to marry who are able with judg- 
ment to give their consent; yet it is the duty of Christians to marry 
only in the Lord. And therefore such as profess the true reformed re- 
ligion should not marry with infidels, Papists, or other idolators ; 
neither should such as are godly be unequally yoked, by marrying with 
such as are notoriously wicked in their life, or maintain damnable 
heresies. . 

Marriage ought not to be within the degrees of co inity or 
affinity forbidden in the word ; nor can such incestuous marriages eyer 
be made lawful by any lawful law of man, or consent of parties, so as 


* Chap. 6, § 1, °2, 3, 4. t Chap. 8, § 2, 5. 
ft Chap. 10;§ 1, 2, 3, 4. 
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those persons may live together as man and wife. The man may not 
marry any of his wife’s kindred nearer in blood than he may of his own, 
nor the woman of her husband’s kindred nearer in blood than of her 
own.* 


BURNS’S COMMENTARY. 
(ON THE CALVINISTIC CREED.) 


O Txov, wha in the Heavens dost dwell, 
Wha, as it pleases best thysel’, 
Sends ane to Heay’n and ten to Hell, 
A’ for thy glory, 
And no for onie guid or ill 
They’ve done afore thee : 


I bless and praise thy matchless might, 
Whan thousands thou hast left in night, 
That I am here afore thy sight, 

For gifts an’ grace, 
A burnin’ and a shinin’ light 

To a’ this place. 
What was I, or my generation, 
That I should get sic exaltation ? 
I, wha deserve sic just damnation 

For broken laws, 
Five thousand years ’fore my creation, 

Thro’ Adam’s cause. 


Yet I am here a chosen sample, 
To show thy grace is great and ample; 
I’m here a pillar in thy temple, 
Strong as a rock : 
A guide, a buckler, an example 
To a thy flock. 
But L—d, remember me and mine 
* Wi mercies temp’ral and divine, 
That I for gear and grace may shine, 
Excell’d by nane, 
An’ a’ the glory shall be thine: 
Amen, Amen. 


OLD OPINIONS. 


Oncx we thought that Power Eternal 
Had deereed the woes of man ; 
That the human heart was wicked 
Since its pulses first began: 
That the earth was but a prison, 
Dark and joyless at the best, 
And that men were born for evil, 
And imbibed it from the breast ; . 


* Chap. 24, § 3, 4. 
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That ‘twas vain to think of urging 
Any earthly progress on. 

Old opinions! rags and tatters! 
Get you gone! get you gone! 


Once we thought that Kings were holy, 
Doing wrong by right divine ; 
That the Church was Lord of Conscience, 
Despot over Dhine and Thine. 
-That whatever priests commanded 
No one could reject and live ; . 
And that all who differ’d from them 
It was error to forgive,— 
Right to send to stake or halter 
With eternal malison. 
Old opinions ! rags and tatters ! 
Get you gone! get you gone! 


EFFECTS OF ECCLESIASTICAL AUTHORITY ON THE 
INTELLECT OF A NATION. 


Henry VIII., by his sole will, regulated the national creed, and fixed 
the formularies of the church, which, if the people had been in earnest, 
he could ‘not possibly have done; for he had no means of compelling 
submission ; he had no standing army; and even his personal guards 
were so scanty, that at any moment they could have been destroyed by 
a rising of the warlike apprentices of London. After his death there 
came Edward, who, as a Protestant king, undid the work of his father ; 
and, a few years later, there came Mary, who, as a Popish queen, undid 
the work of her brother; while she, in her turn, was succeeded by 
Elizabeth, under whom another great alteration was effected in the 
established faith. Such was the indifference of the people, that these 
vast changes were accomplished without any serious risk. In France, 
on the other hand, at the mere name of religion, thousands of men 
were ready for the field. In England, our civil wars haye all been 
secular; they have been waged, either for a change of dynasty, or for 
an increase of liberty. But those far more horrible wars, by which, in 
the sixteenth century, France was desolated, were conducted in the 
name of Christianity; and even the political struggles of the great _ 
families were merged in a deadly contest between Catholics and Pro- 
testants. 

The effect this difference produced on the intellect of the two coun- 
tries is very obvious. The English, concentrating their abilities upon 
great secular matters, had, by the dlous of the sixteenth century, pro- 
duced a literature which never can perish. But the French, down to 
that period, had not put forth a single work the destruction of which 
would now be a loss to Europe. What makes this contrast the more 
remarkable is, that in France the civilization, such as it was, had a 
longer standing ; the material resources of the country had been earlier 
developed ; its geographical position made it the centre of European 
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thought ; and it had possessed a literature at atime when our ancestors 
were a mere tribe of wild and ignorant barbarians. 

The simple fact is, that this is one of those innumerable instances 
which teach us that no country can rise to eminence so long as the 
ecclesiastical power possesses much authority. For, the predominance of 
the spiritual classes is necessarily accompanied by a corresponding pre- 
dominance of the topics in which those classes delight. Whenever the 
ecclesiastical profession is very influential, ecclesiastical literature will 
be very abundant, and what is called profane literature will be very 
scanty. Hence it occurred, that the minds of the French, being almost 
entirely occupied with religious disputes, had no leisure for those great 
inquiries into which we in England were beginning to enter; and there 
was, aS we shall presently see, an interval of a whole generation between 
the progress of the French and English intellects,simply because there was 
about the same interval between the progress of their scepticism. The 
theological literature, indeed, rapidly increased, but it was not until the 
seventeenth century that France produced that great secular literature, 
the counterpart of which was to be found in England before the six- 
teenth century had come to a close. 

Such was, in France, the natural consequence of the power of the 
church being prolonged beyond the period which the exigencies of 
society required. But while this was the intellectual result, the moral 
and physical results were still more serious. While the minds of men 
were thus heated by religious strife, it would have been idle to expect 
any of those maxims of charity to which theological faction is always a 
stranger. While the Protestants were murdering the Catholics, and 
the Catholics murdering the Protestants, it was hardly likely that either 
sect should feel tolerance for the opinions of its enemy. During the 
sixteenth century, treaties were occasionally made between the two 
parties; but they were only made to be immediately broken; and, with 
the single exception of L’ Hépital, the bare idea of toleration does not 
seem to have entered the head of any statesman of the age. It was 
recommended by him; but neither his splendid abilities nor his un- 
blemished integrity could make head against the prevailing prejudices, 
and he eventually retired into private life without effecting any of his 
noble schemes. 

Indeed, im the leading events of this period of French history the 
predominance of the theological spirit was painfully shown. It was 
shown in the universal determination to subordinate: political acts to 
religious opinions. It was shown in the conspiracy of Amboise, and in 
the conference of Poissy ; and still more was it shown in those revolting 
crimes so natural to superstition, the massacres of Vassy and of St. 
Bartholomew, the murder of Guise by Poltrot, and of Henry III. by 
Clement. These were the legitimate results of the spirit of religious 
bigotry. They were the results of that accursed spirit, which, when- 
ever it has had the power, has punished, even to the death, those who 
dared to differ from it; and which, now that the power has passed 
away, still continues to dogmatize on the most mysterious subjects, 
tamper with the most sacred principles of the human heart, and darken 
with its miserable superstitions those sublime questions that no one 
should rudely touch, because they are for each according to the measure 
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of his own soul, because they lie in that unknown tract which separates 
the Finite from the Infinite, and because they are as a secret and indi- 
vidual covenant between Man and his God.—Buckle’s History of Cwi- 
lization, pp. 465—9. 


CHARACTER OF PROTESTANT AND CATHOLIC 
TOLERATION. 


This is one of the many instances which show how superficial is the 
opinion of those speculative writers who believe that the Protestant 
religion is necessarily more liberal than the Catholic. If those who 
adopt this view had taken the pains to study the history of Europe in 
its original sources, they would have learned that the: liberality of every 
sect depends, not at all on its avowed tenets, but on the cireumstances 
in which it is placed, and on the amount of authority possessed by: its 
priesthood. . The Protestant religion is, for the most part, more tolerant 
than the Catholic, simply because the events which have given rise to 
Protestanism have at the same time increased the play of the intellect, 
and therefore lessened the power of the clergy. But whoever has read 
the works of the great Calvinist divines, and, above all, whoever has 
studied their history, must know, that in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, the desire of persecuting their opponents burnt as hotly 
among them as it did among any of the Catholics, even\in the worst 
days of the Papal dominion. This is a mere matter of fact, of which 
any one may satisfy himself by consulting the original doeuments. of 
those times. And even now, there is more superstition, more bigotry, 
and less of the charity of real religion, among the lower order of Scotch 
Protestants, than there is among the lower order of French Catholics. 
Yet, for one intolerant passage in Protestant theology, it would be easy 
to point out twenty in Catholic theology. The truth, however, is, that 
the actions of men are governed, not by dogmas, and text-books, and 
rubrics, but by the opinions and habits of their contemporaries, by the 
gencral spirit of their age, and by the character of those classes who 
are in the ascendant. This seems to be the origin of that difference 
between religious theory and religious practice, of which theologians 
greatly complain, as a stumbling-block and an evil. For, religious 
theories being) preserved in books, in a doctrinal and dogmatic form, 
remain as perpetual witness, and therefore cannot be changed without 
incurring the obvious charge: of inconsistency, or of heresy. But the 
practical part of every religion, its moral, political, and social workings, 
embrace such an immense variety of interests, and have to do with 
such complicated and shifting agencies, that it is hopeless to fix them 
by formularies ; they, even the most rigid systems, are left in a great 
measure to private discretion; and, being almost entirely unwritten, 
they lack those precautions by which the permanence of dogmas is 
effectually secured. Hence it is, that while the religious doctrines pro- 
fessed by a people in their national creed are no criterion of their 
ciyilization, their religious practice is, on the other hand, so pliant, and 
so capable of adaptation to social wants, that it forms one of the. best 
standards by which the spirit of any age can be measured.—Buckle’s 
History of Civilization. 
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EXPOSITION OF SENTIMENTS, 


ADOPTED BY THE PENNSYLVANIA YEARLY MEETING OF 
PROGRESSIVE FRIENDS. 


To the friends of Pure and Undefiled Religion, and to all Seekers after 
Truth, of whatever name or denomination, the Pennsylvania Yearly 
Meeting of Progressive Friends sendeth greeting : 


Dear Frmevpvs,—Having been led, as we trust, through obedience to 
the revelations of truth, to form a Religious Association, upon principles 
always too little regarded, and often trampled under foot by professing 
Christians and popular sects, we are constrained to address you in ex- 
planation of our leading sentiments, purposes, plans, and hopes. If, as 
we believe, the basis of our organization, and the arrangements we 
propose for the culture of man’s religious powers, are in harmony with 
the Divine laws, and adapted to the wants of human nature and the 
demands of the present age, it is certainly incumbent upon us to diffuse 
the knowledge thereof as widely as possible; and if, on the other hand, 
“the light that is in us be darkness,” it is proper that we should invoke 
your earnest efforts to redeem us from our errors, and turn our feet 
into the highway of holiness and truth. We, therefore, ask your serious 
and unprejudiced consideration of the matters presented in this Ex- 
position, so that, whether you shall accept or reject our propositions, 
your conclusions may minister to your own’peace of mind, and growth 
in the loye and practice of the truth. 

In our efforts to apply the principles of Christianity to daily life, and 
to social customs and institutions which we deemed subversive of indi- 
vidual and national morality, as well as in conflict with the laws of 
God, we encountered the hostility of the popular sects, to one or another 
of which most of us belonged, and to which we were bound by ties 
that grew with our growth and strengthened with our strength. 
Mingling with the chime of church bells and with the tones of the 
preacher’s voice, or breaking upon the stillness of our religious assem- 
blies, we heard the clank of the slave’s chain, the groans of the wounded 
and dying on the field of bloody strife, the noise of drunken revelry, 
the sad ery of the widow and the fatherless, and the wail of homeless, 
despairing poverty, driven 

“ By foul Oppression’s ruffian gluttony 
: Forth from life’s plenteous feast;” 
and when, in obedience to the voice of God, speaking through the 
holiest sympathies and purest impulses of our Godlike humanity, we 
sought to arouse our countrymen to united efforts for the relief of hu- 
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man suffering, the removal of giant wrongs, the suppression of foul 
iniquities, we found the Church, in spite of her solemn professions, 
arrayed against us, blocking up the path of reform with her serried 
ranks, prostituting her mighty influence to the support of wickedness 
in high places, smiling complacently upon the haughty oppressor, 
“justifying the wicked for a reward,” ‘maligning the faithful Abdiels 
who dared to stand up for the truth, and to testify against popular 
crimes—thus traitorously upsetting the very foundation of the Religion 
she was sacredly bound to support and exemplify, and doing in the 
name of Christ deeds at which humanity shuddered, obliterating her 
indignant blushes only with the tears that welled up from the deeps of 
her great, loving heart. agit 

For a time, though not without deep mortification and discourage- 
ment, we bore this appaling delinquency, thinking, in our short sighted- 
ness, that it was mainly the result of a temporary mistake, and not 
of an incurable leprosy tainting the whole body. In the patience of 
hope, we toiled on, seeking to reform alike the Church and the world, 
and deeming it certain that the former would speedily abandon her 
false and sinful position, and “come up to the help of the Lord” 
against the hosts of unrighteousness and oppression. Our hopes in 
this respect were doomed to a sad and bitter disappointment. The 
leaders of the Church, instead of retracing the false step which they had 
taken, grew more and more hostile to the cause of Christian Reform, 
while there was not found in the body enough of moral principle to 
reject their counsels, and repudiate their impious claims to a Divine 
warrant for their criminal apostacy. Inflated with spiritual pride, and 
claiming to be the annointed expounders of God’s will, they mocked at 
Philanthropy as no part of religion, exalted in its place the Dagon of 
man-made Disciplines, urged, obedience to the decisions of Yearly 
Meetings, or other ecclesiastical assemblies, as the sum of human 
obligation, bade us stifle the gushing sympathies which link us to our 
kind, and passively ‘‘ wait God’s time” for the removal of the eyils 
that afflict our race ; as if God had not revealed his purpose of doing 
this work by human instrumentality—as if there were times when 
deeds of charity and mercy are offensive in his sight—as if the ery of 
suffering humanity, and the emotions it stirs within us, were not a suf- 
ficient revelation of His will, and we were bound to wait in listless in- 
activity for some supernatural or miraculous manifestation of His 
authority and power! Alas! how many have thus waited, until at last 
the spiritual ear has become too dull and heavy to vibrate under the 
gentle tones of “the still, small voice,” and the heart so hard and cold, 
that it has ceased to beat at the cry of mortal woe! Superstition has 
woven around their souls her impenetrable veil, excluding ithe warm 
sunlight of God’s presence, paralysing their moral energies, and leaying 
their holiest sympathies to stagnate for lack of use; thus unfitting them 
for the work the good Father sets before them, in common with all his 
children, and defeating the great end and purpose of their earthly life. 

When we refused to obey the mandate of our ecclesiastical rulers, 
choosing to hearken to the voice of God rather than unto the voice of 
man, we found our worst foes in our own religious households ; the rod 
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of ecclesiastical power was lifted above our heads, and some of us were 
made to understand that excommunication. was the price to be paid for 
the exercise of that liberty which Jesus proclaimed as the birthright of 
his disciples. We might have devoted our energies to the acquisition 
of wealth, and, in imitation of the example of many who stood high in 
the Church, entered into close relations with men devoid of religious 
principle in the pursuit of that object, and no voice of censure or re- 
proof would have been lifted against us; but when we associated with 
noble men and women, not of our sect, for the purpose of abolish- 
ing slavery, war, intemperance, and other crying abominations, and our 
zeal for humanity made us indifferent to the forms of the Church, 
though more than eyer alive to the great principles she had so long 
professed to believe and revere, we were treated as offenders; and the 
strange spectacle was witnessed of bodies, claiming to be God’s repre- 
sentatives on earth, excluding from their pale men and women of 
blameless lives, for loving peace, purity, and freedom so devotedly, as 
to be willing to co-operate with all whose hearts prompted them to 
labour for the promotion of those heavenly virtues. Thus were the 
great and ennobling principles of our common humanity subordinated 
to sectarian shibboleths, and that Divine charity, which is the essence 
of the Godlike, and the sum of every virtue in man, narrowed down to 
the dimensions of a particular creed, or smothered under the petty 
limitations of speculative theology. 

Driven thus to choose between our loyalty to sect and our allegiance 
to God, and feeling still the need of some outward helps in the cultiva- 
tion of the religious sentiment, we were naturally led to investigate 
the whole subject of religious organization, its nature, uses and sphere, 
and the source and extent of its powers. The result of our inquiries is 
a clear conviction, that Churches, however high their pretensions of 
authority derived from God, are only human organizations, and the re-’ 
positories of only such powers as may have been rightfully conferred upon 
them by the individuals of whom they are composed, or derived from™ 
the laws of our social nature. It is time that this truth, so long ob- 
seured by the sorcery of priestcraft, were clearly understood and boldly 
proclaimed. ‘Too long have the common people been deluded with the 
idea that the Church holds a mysterious organic relation to the Infinite 
—a relation distinct from that existing between the soul and its Crea- 
tor, and conferring special powers and prerogatives. Perhaps no error 
has done more than this to debase and enslave the mind of man, to 
fetter his Godlike powers, and make him the ready instrument of 
superstition and priestcraft. It is the most vicious element of Popery, 
_ from which our Protestant sects are not yet delivered. Our religion, 
which should make us free and self-reliant, willing to bend the knee 
only to God, as he stands revealed to our own consciousness, withered 
by the touch of this superstition, becomes, in the hands of ambitious 
and designing men, the instrument of our degradation, the symbol of 
littleness, meanness, bigotry, and hypocrisy. The Romish Church sets 
up for herself a claim of absolute infallibility, and the various Pro- 
testant sects, professing to deride her pretensions, yet tax our credulity 
searcely less. From the Episcopal Church, with her imposing ritual 
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and elaborate ceremonials, down to modern Quakerism, with its pro- 
fessed abjuration of all forms, its rustic garb and look of “ meek sim- 
plicity,” all seem deluded with the idea that the Church, being made 
after a Divine pattern, is supernaturally preserved from error. Eyen 
the Quaker regards the decision of his Yearly Meeting with a super- 
stitious reverence scarcely inferior to that which the Catholic awards to 
the decrees of the Pope and the Cardinals. Do his reason and common- 
sense suggest that the Yearly Meeting has decided erroneously or un- 
justly, he banishes the thought as little less than impious, becomes 
silent if not acquiescent, and mayhap lays his reason and common- 
sense a sacrifice on the altar of the Church. Poor man! let him be 
once fairly convinced that ecclesiastical bodies, howeyer sacred their 
professions, however worthy of esteem within their legitimate sphere, 
are yet only human, and without authority to bind the conscience even 
of the humblest of God’s children, and he will no longer dare to offer 
such a sacrifice to dishonour his Creator by debasing his own exalted 

owers. 

‘ It would be easy to show that this claim of supernatural power, on 
the part of the organized Church, is at war with the whole genius and 
spirit of Christianity as exhibited jin the life and teachings of Jesus, and 
without warrant in the writings of the Apostles and primitive Christians, 
as well as subversive of individual rights and responsibilities. Jesus 
nowhere indicated an intention to organize a Church clothed with such 
power. Indeed, it does not appear from his recorded words that he 
even contemplated any organization whatever of those who should em- 
brace his doctrines. He specified no such work as incumbent upon 
those whom he sent forth as witnesses of the truth, but left them to 
adopt such instrumentalities as might seem to them adapted to promote 
the object of their mission. The Apostles did indeed organize Churches, 
but they did not pretend that they were framed after a Divinely pre- 
scribed pattern, still less that they were clothed with a supernatural power. 
“Tt was not,” says a learned writer,* “until the number of personal 
followers of Jesus increased by thousands, and the need of some organization 
began to be felt, that any thing like the institution of a distinct and perma- 
nent religious society appears to haye been definitely contemplated. And 
then nothing more was done than was necessary to that present exigency. 
Thus the whole institution of the Church at Jerusalem grew up by 
degrees, as one step after another was called for by a succession of circum- 
stances altogether peculiar.” A. religious periodical of high authority 
in matters of ecclesiastical history, testified, some years since, as fol- 
lows: ‘‘ Men have clung as with a dying grasp to a few shreds of an- 
cient tradition, and deemed it sacrilege to meddle with these consecrated 
relics. They have attached a peculiar sacredness to their own constitu- 
tions, councils, ordinances, creeds, and decisions, as if they rested on 
Divine right and apostolic authority. . . . The beautiful theories of Church 
government, devised with so much care and put together with so much 
skill and art, have, we are sure, no manner of resemblance to the 


* Leonard Bacon, in his “Manual for Young Church Members.” 
t+ The Christian Spectator, Sept., 1833. 
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Churches mentioned in the Acts and Epistles. The primitive Chris- 
tians, could they come among us, would be not a little surprised to hear 
their assemblies, gathered by stealth for worship, with or without par- 
ticular standing officers, referred to as the models after which the super- 
structure of denominational Churches is supposed to be fashioned. 
They were simple-hearted men and women, exposed to continual perse- 
cution, and bound together in Christian love; forming and modifying 
their regulations exactly as was needed; never once dreaming that they 
or their successors were bound to a single system by some great code, 
provided by Divine authority... .. The reason of associating together 
was, to further this great end, mutually to enliven the feelings of devo- 
tion, strengthen the principles of piety, and aid in, and urge to, the dis- 
charge of duty..... Some things were practised in some Churches and 
not in others. Some officers existed in one and not in another; some 
met in one place and not in another; and all had a might to do whatever 
mught be conducwe to the general good.” 

We have dwelt at some length on this point, because we deem it of 
fundamental importance. This claim of organic communion with God 
lies at the root of many evils in the Churches around us, and hence we 
desire to make our denial of its validity as emphatic as possible. We 
would impress upon the minds of all whom our voices may reach, the 
truth, that there is no mysterious alchemy whereby a company of men, 
mean and selfish as individuals, are transmuted into a holy body; no 
Divine afflatus vouchsafed to them in the mass, superseding the necessity 
of personal conformity to the will of God. Such a claim is the acme of 
superstition and imposture. It is amazing that it should for so long a 
period have deceived and befooled the nations! When will the people 
learn that there is nothing Divine, nothing too sacred for investigation, 
in the artificial arrangements and prescribed formalities of sects? Alas! 
what multitudes join the popular Churches, submitting to their rites and 
paying the expenses of their administration, deluding themselves mean- 
while with the idea that they are thus insuring their eternal salvation, 
even though their daily lives are defiled by sordid and debasing acts, 
and they scarcely lift a finger or breathe one honest aspiration for their 
own or the world’s moral improvement ! 

Our inquiries into the nature and uses of Religious Organization 
haye also brought us to the conclusion, that the Churches around us have 
made a vital mistake in demanding uniformity of belief in respect 
to scholastic theology, /ordinances, rights and forms, as a condition of 
religious fellowship and the basis of associated effort. It would hardly 
be possible to exaggerate the evils resulting from this mistake. It has 
led the Church into dissensions, hypocrisy and all uncharitableness, and 
instead of promoting a manly, vigorous and healthful piety, which ever 
manifests itself in works of practical benevolence and would make her a 
burning and a shining light in the presence of surrounding darkness, it 
narrows the scope of her vision, dwarfs the intellect, smothers the heart, 
and makes her the purveyor of traditions and shams, a covert for mean- 
ness and treachery, and a hiding~place for the perpetrators and apologists 
of popular wickedness. It reverses the arrangements proposed by Jesus 
and his early followers, putting that first which should be last, the inei- 
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dental in place of the primary, the temporary in place of the eternal. 
Jesus enjoins it upon his hearers to “seek jirst the kingdom of God and 
His righteousness ;’’ but the popular Church practically tells us, on pain 
of eternal perdition, to seek first of all the theology of that kingdom, 
assuring us, with impious tongue, that. if we only master that, get its 
different parts properly arranged and labelled, and learn to believe them, 
however inconsistent with each other, and contrary to our reason and 
common sense, the righteousness may safely enough be left to take care 
of itself! Instead of requiring as the evidence of our piety the “ fruits” 
demanded in the Gospel of Jesus, it sneers at “good works ” as “ carnal ” 
and inefficacious, bids us mind our catechisms, disciplines and confes- 
sions of faith; to come regularly to its assemblies, and worship according 
to its prescribed forms! It is no wonder that politicians, bent upon 
schemes of selfish aggrandizement, mock at the Higher Law, and de- 
clare their own oppressive statutes a finality, when the Church is found 
thus corrupt and apostate. No marvel that insatiate Wealth tramples 
upon lowly Poverty ; that War’s ‘‘red thunders” reverberate round the 
world; that Drunkenness counts its victims by tens of thousands; that 
Land Monopoly grinds humanity in the dust; that Lust is doing his 
work of defilement and shame with impunity; that immortal beings 
are driven to their daily toil under the lash, and even sold in the sham- 
bles, when the Church proffers absolution for such crimes upon terms 
so easy of fulfilment. 

The natural counterpart of this false and superstitious devotion to 
creeds and forms is an unnatural sourness and melancholy—a Pharasai- 
cal spirit, which frowns upon amusements as an offence to God, and 
which would cover the face of society with a sanctimonious gloom as 
repugnant to Religion as to unperverted human nature. The victims of 
this spirit converse about religion, not in manly and natural tomes, in- 
dicative of sincerity and earnestness, but in a whining, canting manner, 
as if it were a burden hard to be borne, but which they reluctantly 
consent to carry during their mortal life, as the only means of eternal 
salvation! We are persuaded that the exhibitions of this spirit on the 
part of the Church have produced incalculable mischief, by exciting the 
prejudices of the young against al/ Religion as necessarily of an ascetic 
character, aud by placing amusements beyond the pale of Christian in- 
fluence, thus making them liable to excesses which might otherwise be 
avoided. The Christian, of all other persons, should not be of a sad 
countenance, but ever cheerful and hopeful in his demeanour, making 
the very atmosphere he breathes a witness of the serene joy that dwells 
in his heart. No false idea of sanctity, no superstitious or fanatical 
“worry” about his soul, should he ever suffer to make his presence 
distasteful and unwelcome to the young. 

We cannot undertake to particularize all the errors of principle and 
practice in the popular Churches, which our investigations haye revealed 
to us; but there is one more which we must not pass in silence. We 
allude to that vicious and despotic feature in the organization of most 
of them, which, beginning in the subordination of the individual to the 
local Church, or to Elders, Overseers, or other officers thereof, ends in 
the subjection of local bodies to some larger assembly or central power. 
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There are, indeed, some Churches which have attempted to abolish this 
system, but they are still too much bound by usage to practices incon- 
sistent with their theories. Experience, as well as observation, has 
taught us that local organizations should in the first place be formed 
upon principles which will offer the best possible safeguard to the equal 
rights of the individual members, and discourage tyranny, whether of 
the many or the few; and, in the next place, that they should never 
allow any other body, however numerous or imposing, to exercise 
authority over them. The forms of Church organization, instead of 
being such as are suggested by the ideas of individual freedom and re- 
sponsibility which pervade the teachings of Jesus, would seem to have 
been borrowed from anti-Christian and despotic systems of civil govern- 
ment, whereof force is the vital and controlling element. Under such 
forms, religious tyranny, always difficult of repression, is sure to spring 
up into a vigorous life. It would be easy to illustrate this truth by a 
reference to the history of any of those Churches in which the affiliated 
and subordinating system of government prevails, but the experience of 
many of our number naturally leads us to point to the Society of Friends 
as a warning against this lamentable evil. The setting apart of ministers 
as a distinct order of persons, and for life; the appointment of Elders 
to sit in judgment upon the services of the Ministry, and to determine 
officially what is and what is not inspiration ; the subjection of individual 
liberty to official dictation ; the subordination of Preparative to Monthly, 
of Monthly to Quarterly, of Quarterly to Yearly Meetings; all this 
affords a covert for despotic authority. It is an arrangement whereby 
_ the few are enabled to control the many, and to carry into successful 
operation their plans for keeping the Church popular with the world, 
while she is trampling upon her own most vital principles, and obstinately 
refusing to do the work for which she was originally established. It 
aggravates, moreover, all the other evils which have crept into the body, 
and renders the work of reform extremely difficult, if not impossible. 
But while we thus earnestly deny the claims of Religious Associa- 
tions to Divine authority, and maintain that they form no exception to 
the rule, that ‘‘ institutions are made for man, not man for institutions,” 
and while we would fearlessly expose all that is wrong in existing 
Churches, we do not therefore repudiate such associations as necessarily 
evil. Founded upon right principles, adjusted to the wants of our social 
nature, within their legitimate sphere as the servants and helpers, not 
the masters of the soul, as a means and not an end, we esteem them of 
great importance. It is only when they interpose between our con- 
sciences and God, assuming to tell us authoritatively how much and 
what we must believe, and virtually trampling under foot the right of 
private judgment, that our manhood prompts us to reject them. The 
mistakes which men have made in their efforts to realize the benefits of 
Religious Association, however strange and even preposterous they may 
appear to us at this advanced period of the world’s history, were only 
the incidents of Humanity imperfectly informed and developed. They 
should not therefore discourage us, still less lead us into other errors at 
the opposite extreme. Men have also made great mistakes in science, 
and in things pertaining to physical life—in astronomy, chemistry, and 
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the mechanic arts, and even in agriculture; and it would be no more 
absurd to urge these mistakes as a reason for abandoning all associated 
efforts in such matters, than it would be to allege the similar blunders 
into which men have fallen in regard to Religion, and the abuses grow- 
ing out of them, as a reason why we should resist the strong impulse of 
our nature which prompts us to combine our efforts for the promotion of 
piety and good morals. Past errors and present imperfections, instead 
of affording an argument against organization, are only illustrations of 
its necessity, as a means whereby the strong may help the weak, the 
highly cultivated soul minister to the edification of those less enlightened, 
and social influence become the aid and support of individual virtue. 
Beavers do not more naturally combine to build their habitations, than 
men and women, inspired by a common love of God and Humanity, 
and a common thirst for religious excellence, mingle and combine their 
individual efforts for the promotion of pure and undefiled religion among 
themselves and throughout the world. 

In forming The Pennsylvania Yearly Meeting of Progressive Friends, 
we have followed the instincts of our moral and social nature, and acted 
upon the settled conviction, that such an organization was necessary to 
our highest efficiency in the work which our Heavenly Father has given 
us to do. We seek not to diminish, but to intensify, in ourselves the 
sense of individual responsibility—not to escape from duty, but to aid 
one another in its performance—to lift up before all who may be in- 
fluenced by our words or actions a high standard of moral and religious 
excellence—to commit ourselves before the world as the friends of 
righteousness and truth, and as under the highest obligations to labor 
for the redemption of mankind from every form of error and sin. 

It has been our honest endeavor to avoid, if possible, the mistakes 
into which previous organizations have so generally fallen, and especially 
those radical errors which are pointed out in this address. To this end 
we have made our association as simple as possible, haying done little 
more than to provide for an annual assembly. We claim for this 
organization no other powers than such as we ourselyes haye conferred 
upon it in consistency with our own and others’ individual freedom. 
We make no draft upon the veneration of our fellow men for any 
arrangement that we have adopted, or may adopt hereafter. Veneration 
is due only to God, and to those eternal principles of Rectitude, Justice 
and Love, of which He is the embodiment. 

We haye set forth no forms nor ceremonies; nor have we sought to 
impose upon ourselves or others a system of doctrinal belief. Such 
matters we haye left where Jesus left them, with the conscience and 
common sense of the individual. It has been our cherished purpose to 
restore the union between Religion and Life, and to place works of 
goodness and merey far above theological speculations and scholastic 
subtleties of doctrine. Creed-making is not among the objects of our 
association. Christianity, as it presents itself to our minds, is too deep, 
too broad, and too high, to be brought within the cold propositions of 
the theologian. We should as soon think of bottling up the sunshine 
for the use of posterity, as of attempting to adjust the free and universal 
principles taught and exemplified by Jesus of Nazareth to the angles of 
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a man-made ereed. Churches which undertake this impious and im- 
practicable work doom themselves thereby to barrenness and death. In- 
stead of being warmed and animated by that living faith which «works 
by love” and overcomes the world, they lapse into bigotry and intoler- 
ance, and their formularies, having no life in themselves, become at 
length mere petrifactions, fossil remains of ideas, which, however, sig- 
nificant once, have no longer any adaptation to the condition of the race. 
It is sad to behold a Church, with Christ’s name upon its brow, turning 
away from the wells of immortal truth, and clinging with superstitious 
pertinacity and veneration to the shell of an ancient creed, or the letter 
of an ancient Discipline, from which the original soul long since took 
its fight; swift to frown upon the slightest departure from its forms and 
theories, but slow to utter a testimony against a popular sin; ever zeal- 
ous in tithing “mint, anise and cummin,” but heavy of step and slow 
of speech when the great interests of Humanity are at stake. 

Our terms of membership are at once simple, practical and catholic. 
If we may be said to have a test, it is one which applies to the heart 
and the life, not to the head nor to any of its speculations. Our platform 
is broad as Humanity, and comprehensive as Truth. We interrogate no 
man as to his theological belief; we send no Committees to pry into 
the motives of those who may desire to share the benefits of our Asso- 
ciation ; but open the door to all who recognize the Equal Brotherhood 
of the Human Family, without regard to sex, color or condition, and 
who acknowledge the duty of defining and illustrating their faith in God, 
not by assent to a creed, but by lives of personal purity, and works of 
beneficence and charity to mankind. If, by any possibility, there should 
be found here and there a sincere inquirer after truth, who may not feel 
himself included in this invitation to membership, we shall still bid him 
welcome to our assemblies, and listen with patience to whatever his 
highest convictions may prompt him to offer. We do not seek to bind 
our Association together by external bands, nor by agreement in theo- 
logical opinions. Identity of object, oneness of spirit in respect to the 
practical duties of life, the communion of soul with soul in a common 
love of the beautiful and true, and a common aspiration after moral 
excellence,—these are our bond of union; and when these shall die 
ont in our hearts, nothing will remain to hold us together ; and those 
who shall come after us will not be subjected to the trouble of tearing 
down a great ecclesiastical edifice, constructed by our hands, before they 
can make provision for the supply of their own. religious wants. 

The name of our Association is suggestive of its “history and princi- 
ples. Asa sign of our adherence to the great moral testimonies which 
the Society of Friends has so long professed, as well as for historical 
reasons, we have adopted in part the name chosen by Fox, Penn, and 
other reformers of a past generation, for the Societies which they 
founded, and which, we regret to say, have in our day widely departed 
from the spirit and principles of those illustrious men. The term “ Pro- 
gressive” is intended as a recognition of the fact, that our knowledge of 
truth is limited, and as an indication of an honest purpose on our part 
to “go on unto perfection,” and to avail ourselves from time to time of 
whatever new light may be shed upon our path. Our meetings are at 
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present conducted very much like those of the Society of Friends, ex- 
cept that they are not ruled by Elders, and that we have among us no 
privileged class called Ministers. We welcome alike the word of ex- 
hortation, the voice of prayer, and the song of praise and thanksgiving, 
whichever may well up from the “ inner fulness” of the devoted heart ; 
and if at any time words shall be uttered that appear to us to savor not 
of life but of contention and speculation, while we may feel called upon 
to speak our own sentiments with freedom, we hope not to be found 
denying the liberty of speech to others. Some may fear that liberty 
so unrestricted may lead to disorder and confusion, but we are per- 
suaded that gentleness and forbearance are more potent than official 
dictation, and that the instinctive sense of right and wrong, in the breast 
of even a misguided and obtrusive man, will afford the best safeguard 
of propriety and order in our assemblies. 2 

As a Yearly Meeting, we disclaim all disciplinary authority, whether 
over individual members or local Associations. We shall, from time to 
time, declare our sentiments on such subjects as may demand our atten- 
tion; but they will be armed with no other force than that which our 
moral influence may impart, or which may belong to the nature of truth 
when earnestly and honestly spoken. It will be our aim to cherish 
freedom of thought and speech, on every subject relating to man’s 
highest welfare. In saying this, we have no mental reservations to 
mock the earnest seeker after truth. We have no thunderbolts to launch 
at those’ whose perceptions of truth lead them to different conclusions 
from those of the majority ; no edicts of excommunication to scare the 
soul from its researches; no sanctimonious scowl to dart at him who 
carries the torch of free inquiry into the very holy of holies. We know 
of no question too sacred for examination, nor in respect to which human 
reason should yield to human authority, however ancient or venerable. 

Our organization is formed upon such principles, that while the bod 
will not be responsible for the acts of individuals, so, on the other hand, 
individuals and minorities may avoid responsibility for any aet of the 
body which they do not approve, by recording their yotes against such 
acts, or, if they think the case demands it, by a protest. It will, more- 
over be the right of any individual to withdraw from the Association at 
any moment, without being required to give reasons for so doing, and 
without being subjected to censure on the part of the meeting. 

Believing that local Associations, similar in their principles and aims 
to ours, would meet the wants of multitudes at the present day, and 
that they would be likely to accomplish great good, we hope to see 
such established in every community where a sufficient number of per- 
sons are found ready for the work. The men and women who are en- 
gaged in the various moral reforms of the day, and who haye become 
weary of the prevalent sectarianism, might, we believe, gain strength 
for their special labors by establishing regular meetings on the First day 
of the week, for mutual edification and improvement, for an interchange 
of the sympathies growing out of common pursuits and trials, and for 
the cultivation of their moral and religious powers. The principle of 
human fraternity would be thereby strengthened among them, and their 
children be preserved from many unhealthfwl influences, and prepared 
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to meet the full responsibilities of life in a spirit becoming to the age in 
which their lot has been cast. Surely, these are objects worthy of our 
earnest thought and most careful attention. Our province is not that of 
iconoclasts alone. We must build as well as destroy. If there are evil 
institutions to be overthrown, and pernicious customs to be uprooted, so 
also is there need of a new social fabric, of which righteousness and 
peace are to be the foundations. If there are vices to be done away, so 
also are there virtues to be promoted; if there are corrupt trees to be 
hewn down and cast into the fire, so also are there plants of godliness to 
be trained, and fiowers of heavenly beauty and fragrance to be nurtured. 
And in this work we must help each other, not occasionally and inci- 
dentally alone, but regularly and systematically. The arrangements 
for meetings should in every case be adapted to the peculiar wants and 
tastes of the communities in which they are respectively held, care being 
taken to keep forms subordinate to works of practical goodness and be- 
neficence. It is neither necessary nor desirable that one meeting should 
be an exact copy of another. Adhering closely to fundamental princi- 
ples, there will still be scope for a variety of modes and forms. 

The local Associations should do more than hold weekly meetings. 
They should regard it a sacred duty to provide for the visitation and 
help of the poor in their respective neighborhoods, to lend their sym- 
pathy and encouragement to such as are borne down under heavy trials, 
and to afford prompt and efficient aid in every right effort for the pro- 
motion of Temperance, Peace, Anti-Slavery, Education, the Equal 
Rights of Woman, &c.; that thus the public may be convinced that the 
Religion they seek to diffuse and establish is not an aggregation of 
mysteries, abstractions, and unmeaning forms, but a Religion for prac- 
tical, every-day use, whose natural tendency is to fructify the conscience, 
intensify the sense of moral responsibility, purify and enoble the aims 
of men, and thus to make society wiser, better, and happier. Such 
Associations, moreover, ought to regard it as their special function to 
cultivate and develope the religious sentiment among their members, 
and, so far as possible, in the community generally. For this purpose 
they would do well to establish libraries, in which the works of eminent 
anti-sectarian writers upon moral, ethical, and religious subjects might 
become accessible to all classes, especially to the young. 

Such Associations would naturally communicate, by letter or other- 
wise, with the Yearly Meeting, each giving that body the results of its 
own peculiar experience, and receiving in return the experiences of 
others, with such suggestions as the Yearly Meeting, upon a careful 
comparison of the whole, may be qualified to make. The various 
Yearly Meetings may also strengthen one another’s hands by fraternal 
correspondence and counsel; and thus, without ecclesiastical authority 
or domination on the part of any, the whole body of believers in prac- 
tical Christianity throughout the country may be cemented together in 
Christian loye, and prepared to labor in harmony for the redemption of 
mankind from eyery evil and false way, and for the establishment of 
universal righteousness, purity, and peace. A Church thus united 
would wield a moral power like that of the Apostles and immediate 
followers of Jesus, and the means by which it would conquer the world 
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are those which an Apostle has described: ‘ By puRENESS, BY KNOW- 
LEDGE, BY LONG-SUFFERING, BY THE Hory Sprrir, BY LOVE UNFEIGNED, 
BY THE ARMOR OF RIGHTEOUSNESS ON THE RIGHT HAND AND ON THE 
LEFT.” 

Dear Friends! are these ideas of a Church Utopian? Are we 
dreamers and enthusiasts? or is the day foretold by ancient prophets 
and bards beginning to dawn upon our darkness, and to light the dull 
horizon with its reviving rays? Are we always to walk amid shadows 
and shams? Do we not hear the voice of God speaking to us in the 
deep silence of our souls, and uttering itself in the events that are 
passing before us, bidding us awake from our slumbers, to cast away 
our doubts, and purify ourselves for the work of building up a pure 
Christianity upon the earth? Are not the fields every where white 
unto the harvest ? and are there not all around us-men and women, 
whose hearts God hath touched with holy fire, and who stand ready to 
enlist with us in this glorious cause? Let us, then, not falter, nor 
hesitate. What if our numbers are few, and the hosts of superstition 
and sin stand before us in menacing array? What are their boasts to 
us, when we know that the truth we promulgate is “a part of the 
celestial machinery of God,” and that, ““whoso puts that machinery in 
gear for mankind hath the Almighty to turn his wheel ?” 


“QO, brother man! fold to thy heart thy brother; 
Where pity dwells, the peace of God is there; 
To worship rightly, is to love each other: 
Each smile a hymn, each kindly deed a prayer. 


“Follow with reverent steps the great example 
Of Him whose holy work was ‘doing good;” 

So shall the wide earth seem our Father’s temple, 
Each loving life a psalm of gratitude. 


“Then shall all shackles fall; the stormy clangor 
Of wild war music o’er the earth shall cease; 

Love shall tread out the baleful fire of anger, 
And in its ashes plant the tree of peace.” 


Signed on behalf and by direction of the Pennsylvania Yearly 
Meeting of Progressive Friends, held at Old Kennett, Chester County, 
by adjournments, from the 22d to the 25th of Fifth Month, 1853. 

JosepH A. Duepare, Clerks 
Srpney Pemcr, sr en 
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GENERAL EPISTLE 


Of the Pennsylvania Yearly Meeting of Progressive Friends, to the Yearly and 
other Meetings with which we are in correspondence, and to the lovers of Truth and 
Progress wherever located. 


Betovep Frienps:—We prize very highly the privilege of corresponding 
with sincere and earnest minds who, like ourselves, are impressed that religion 
divorced from humanity is a scourge to the human race. 

We are animated in receiving your words of cheer and encouragement. We 
say to you in turn, work on! Let your faith be exhibited by deeds of mercy 
and love. Multitudes have yet to learn the nobility there is in labor. When 
they receive the Divine anointing, they will learn, through obedience to Divine 
laws, that labor is an ordinance of Heaven for the elevation of man. Experience 
satisfies us that the anti-sectarian character of our association is a constant 
source of vitality. Our distinctive idea we have found it useful to repeat. 
Theology is not religion. Bockinger, a learned French writer, said of Sakia, the 
reformer among the Hindoos, “he did not invent a system altogether new. He 
merely pronounced strongly and clearly that which many of his contemporaries 
had obscurely felt. He made himself the representative of opposition to 
Brahminism which had existed some time among them.” So it was with us at 
the beginning of our movement. We set forth our conviction “that Churches, 
however high their pretensions of authority derived from God, are only human 
organizations and the repositories of only such powers as may have been right- 
fully conferred upon them by the individuals of whom they are composed, or 
derived from the laws of our social nature;” that “too long have the common 
people been deluded with the idea, that the Church holds a mysterious organic 
relation to the Infinite—a relation distinct from that existing between the soul 
and its Creator, and conferring special powers and prerogatives;” that “no 
error has done more than this to debase and enslave the mind of man, to fetter 
his godlike powers, and make him the ready instrument of superstition and 
priesteraft ;” that “this is the most vicious element of Popery, from which our 
Protestant sects are not yet delivered.” Time only proves to us that we were 
not alone in these views, but that they had been pondered in the hearts of 
many, who only waited an opportunity to express them. 

We should be humble and grateful for the privilege of living and working in 
the present period of the world’s history. We hope to be preserved from a 
spirit of egotism, for the most devoted and earnest lover of truth has contributed 
but very little towards producing the present great awakening. The hand of a 
child may set in motion a rock nicely balanced on the edge of a precipice. 
The rock may be thrown from its place and hurled with irresistible velocity 
into the valley below. Thus Divine truths are sometimes poised so nicely that 
comparatively insignificant means may hurl them with powerful effect upon 
the head of error. But as the rock finds the valley from its own intrinsic 
weight, and not from the feeble power which set it in motion, so does truth 
reach its result, not from the feeble hand by which it is wielded, but by its own 
inherent mighty power. We respond to the sentiments of a beloved corres- 
pondent* who said to us, “‘ We are in the midst of the most important era in 
the life of Christianity: neither the period when it detached itself from the 
Jewish ritual under the leadership of Paul, nor the time when it shook off the 
searlet cloak of Rome by the strong arm of Luther, were crises so important 
as ours, when it is slowly and painfully disengaging itself from the creeds and 
ceremonies that were the natural expression of middle age culture, and clothing 
itself anew in the forms of thought and life appropriate to a world already 


* A.D. Mayo. 
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made a family by the telegraph, and modified in all its habits by an advancing 
intelligence and freedom.” 

Our Meeting this year has been large beyond all precedent. We have had 
the acceptable presence and co-operation of a number of well-known and be- 
loved co-laborers, among them Theodore Parker, Charles C. Burleigh, Andrew 
Jackson Davis, and Mary F. Davis. ' 

On the first day the house was densely crowded, and thousands who could 
not gain access stood in the yard, and were addressed from the vestibule. The 
immense crowd, all standing, gave earnest attention. 

Our Committee on Education reported, in substance, that in consequence of 
the late financial pressure, they had been unable to take any definite steps 
towards the organization of a seminary of learning; but they were united in 
the opinion that the contemplated institution should preserve the family rela- 
tions and character sufficiently to secure the pupils from those immoral in- 
fluences and violations of physiological laws which so frequently undermine the 
moral purity and the physical health of the students in our Colleges and 
Universities. ’ 

Our Committee appointed last year for the purpose of holding meetings, 
produced a very satisfactory and encouraging report. Conventions held by 
them in divers places were often attended by overflowing numbers, who in- 
variably gave kind and courteous audience to the anti-sectarian and reformatory 
sentiments which were uttered. We have appointed a new and larger Committee 
this year. 

The Committee on Testimonies produced reports on Slavery, Caste, Co- 
equality of Woman, War, Tobacco, Intemperance, Sectarianism, Revivals, 
Treatment of Criminals, and Education, which were adopted. 

The discussion upon some of these questions was interesting and very pro- 
fitable. We also agreed to publish a very able and lucid paper on Public 
Worship, by Charles K. Whipple, of Boston. 

With salutations of love, we are your friends. 

JosEePH A, DUGDALE, 
OLiverR JOHNSON, Clerks. 
Srpney Peirce Curtis, 
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Gestimantes, 


Assembled in our Sixth Annual Convocation, and taking into serious consi- 
deration the moral, intellectual, religious, social and political condition of our 
country, we are constrained, under an abiding sense of our responsibility as 
individuals, and our obligations as a Religious Society, to record and publish 
these Testimonies. 


I.—SLAVERY. 


The holding of a human being as property, under whatsoever circumstances, 
we regard as a sin against God, and a crime against humanity. As there is not 
a bondman in the land who has not an inalienable right to be free, we can do 
no less than to demand that every chain be instantly sundered. In dealing 
with a sin of such magnitude—a sin by which millions of our fellow creatures 
are reduced to the condition of chattels, and covered with the dark pall of 
ignorance and degradation—we can give no place to the spirit of compromise. 
There is no hope for the country but in persistently and unceasingly applying 
to the consciences of the people the unqualified demands of justice and 
righteousness. To whisper half-truths at such a time as the present, is to “daub 
with untempered mortar,” and trifle with the most fearful responsibilities that 
eyer weighed upon the conscience of a nation. 

There is much in the history of the past year, as pertaining to this great 
subject, that is well calculated to excite a righteous indignation, and awaken 
our deepest solicitude. The Supreme Judicial tribunal of the country has pro- 
claimed the atrocious doctrine, that persons of African descent (many of whom, 
it is well known, are children of men who shed their blood on the battle-fields 
of the Revolution, and participated in the organization of the State and Na- 
tional Governments) are not and cannot be citizens—that, in short, they have 
“no rights which white men are bound to respect.” This dogma is already 
incorporated in the platform of the party which bears sway in the councils of 
the nation; it shapes the legislation of Congress and the action of the Executive; 
while the only numerous political party which makes any pretension to anti- 
slavery, is declared by not a few of its champions to be not the advocate of 
equality for the blacks, but “the white man’s party,” thus interposing no 
effectual resistance to the tyrannous decree. The President and his official 
advisers and agents have prostituted all their powers in the effort to establish 
slavery on the soil of Kansas, in opposition to the well-known wishes of her 
people; and an ingeniously contrived scheme, intended to effect this object, has 
been forced through Congress by Executive intimidation and political bribery, 
It should be added that not a few of the men, even at the North, who share the 
responsibility of this gigantic wickedness, hold a high rank in Churches, calling 
themselves Christian! While the leading and most powerful Despotism of the 
Old World is preparing to emancipate her millions of degraded serfs, the boasted 
“ Model Republic” cherishes the system of chattel slavery, as if it were the 
most precious jewel in the crown of her glory. Despotic Russia breaks the 
fetters of her bondmen, but Republican America, with the declaration upon her 
lips that all men are endowed with an inalienable right to liberty and the 
pursuit of happiness, dooms one-seventh of her population to the most de- 
grading servitude, while not a few of the champions of this wickedness have the 
effrontery to propose that the foreign slave-trade, now branded as piracy by our 
laws, should be revived for the purpose of augmenting the number of their 
victims, and extending the system over territory as yet unpolluted by its pre- 
sence. 
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If we turn to the popular Churches of the country, the prospect is no better; 
they still remain, as heretofore, “the bulwarks of slavery.” Of the numerous 
sects which swarm in every part of the land, and which must be regarded as 
the exponents of its morality, there is not one that is thoroughly imbued with 
an anti-slavery spirit; not one whose garments are not stained with the blood 
of the slave. Even those whose organic law is opposed to the system, fail to 
live up to the principles they profess, and by their connivance or non-action 
strengthen the hands of the slaveholder. The American Tract Society, the 
organ and representative of the great “ evangelical” denominations, and which 
professes to have for its object, the promotion of “ vital godliness and sound 
morality,” while it fails not to rebuke dancing, theatre-going and sleeping in 
church, as sins perilous to the soul, deliberately refuses to utter a single word 
in condemnation of the sin of man-stealing, and confides an absolute censorship 
over all its publications to a man who defends slavery from the Scriptures, and 
whose “ South-side View” of that system shocked the moral sense of the friends 
of freedom throughout the civilized world. The American Bible Society not 
only refuses to make any effort to give the Bible to the slaves, but sanctions 
those interpretations of the Book which make it the bulwark of oppression. 

This is indeed a gloomy picture; but we believe that, on the whole, the cause 
of freedom is advancing, and we do not for a moment permit ourselves to doubt 
that it will ultimately triumph. The truth, faithfully proclaimed, is the 
mightiest agent in the universe. It must eventually work the destruction of 
the system which exposes us to the scorn of the world and the retributions of 
Heaven. 

The union between the free and the slave States is a compact of guilt and 
shame. HEvery-day’s experience of the workings of the National Government 
serves to demonstrate the preposterous absurdity as well as wickedness of the 
attempt to bind together as one nation States founded upon the principles of 
universal liberty and equality, and States which nourish and perpetuate the 
worst system of oppression that ever blackened the page of history. It is 
impossible for the former to stand in political alliance with the latter without 
corrupting the very sources of their national life and receiving into all their 
veins and arteries the foul blood of oppression and slavery. Not until the 
North has the courage and the manliness to sunder the ligament that binds her 
to “the body of this death” and holds her in guilty alliance with men-stealers, 
will she be truly free, or be able to break the chains of the slaves, or to present 
to the world an example worthy of imitation. Not until she banishes the slave- 
hunter from her soil, and solemnly proclaims her purpose to protect the fugitive 
bondman by the full power of her sovereignty, will she be able truly to respect 
herself or to command the respect of the civilized world. 

While we rejoice in all that has been done through political instrumentalities 
to promote the cause of freedom, and will continue to rejoice in whatever of 
good may be achieved by such means, we are constrained to declare that our 
main reliance for the success of that cause is upon the MORAL AGITATION by 
which truth is persistently applied to the hearts and consciences of the people, 
and the wickedness of slavery fearlessly exhibited in the light of the Divine law 
of humanity. The American Anti-Slavery Society and its auxiliaries have our 
sympathy and hearty co-operation in the work to which they have been so long 
and so faithfully devoted, and we hope that they may not be turned aside from 
their purpose until victory shall crown their efforts and liberty be proclaimed 
throughout all the land unto all the inhabitants thereof. 


Il.—CASTE. 


One of the bitterest fruits of slavery in our land is the cruel spirit of caste, 
which makes the complexion even of the free negro a badge of social inferiority, 
exposing him to insult in the steamboat and the rail-car, and in all places of 
public resort, not even excepting the church, banishing him from remuneratiye 
occupations, expelling him from the legislative hall, the magistrate’s bench and 
the jury-box, and crushing his noblest aspirations under a weight of prejudice 
and proscription, which he struggles in vain to throw off. Against this un- 
Christian and hateful spirit we are constrained to enter our earnest and heart- 
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felt protest, and to entreat all those whom it is our privilege to address to give 
it no countenance, but to testify against it both by precept and example. 


I1I.—CO-EQUALITY OF WOMAN. 


The Woman’s Rights movement has now, as heretofore, our hearty sympathy. 
We rejoice in the evidences of its progress, which meets us on every side, in the 
altered tone of the press, in the increasing facilities afforded for the education of 
woman, and in the wider avenues of profitable industry that are opening before 
her. It is our firm conviction that the best interests of the human family would 
be promoted by the admission of women to an equal voice with men in making 
and administering the laws, by giving them the highest advantages of education, 
by opening to them all the avenues of professional life, and by guaranteeing to 
them equal property-rights with men. To deprive them of these rights and 
advantages, upon any plea of intellectual inferiority, or of reverence for au- 
thority, custom, or precedent, is tyranny. The subjection of the wife to the 
authority of the husband is destructive of domestic happiness. There are few 
among us who have not witnessed some painful illustration of this truth. Ex- 
amples may be found in almost every neighbourhood of wives crushed by the 
tyranny of husbands, and subjected to the most degrading annoyances and 
exactions, for which the law affords no remedy. The wife submits, in many 
cases, only because she is pecuniarily dependent on the husband, having no 
legal claim to the estate which her labor, no less than his, has helped to acquire, 
and being obliged in consequence to endure the wretchedness thus entailed upon 
her, or to go out into the world without a roof to cover her head, to face the ills 
and bear the burdens of abject poverty. The wife who “ guides the house” has a 
common right with the husband who manages the farm, the shop, or the store, 
to the use and control of the property acquired by their joint exertions. Many 
husbands, apparently unconscious of this self-evident truth, treat their wives, 
not as equals, but as dependents upon their bounty. We fear that some of those 
even who have professed assent to the general doctrines of woman’s rights, are 
yet unconsciously, and from the force of habit, acting on the assumption that 
their wives are their servants rather than their peers. There is need, even 
among reformers, of a constant reiteration of sound doctrine on this important 
subject; and this need will not have passed away until a radical change has 
been wrought in public opinion, and our laws are made to conform to the prin- 


ciples of justice and equality. 


IV.—WAR. 


Of all the evils which mankind have brought upon themselves, none is more 
appalling in its effects, or more inconsistent with the spirit of human brother- 
hood, than war. That beings created in the image and likeness of God, endowed 
with immeasurable capacities of reason and affection, and fitted for happiness in 
devotion to one another’s welfare, should so ‘ debase their heavenly birth” as 
deliberately to array themselves, nation against nation, in bloody conflict, killing 
one another by wholesale, is as astonishing as it is lamentable. Wars and 
fightings, according to the Apostle James, come of “the lusts which war in your 
members ”—in other words, from the dominance of the animal and selfish facul- 

| ee over the moral and spiritual. They tend, in the nature of things, to bru- 
-falize humanity, to excite and foster every malign passion, and thus to undermine 
| the foundations of private morality and public welfare. 

_ There ean be no greater delusion than to suppose that the cause of human 
liberty is ever really and permanently promoted by war. Our highest nature 
earnestly responbs to the admonitions of Scripture: “ Recompense to no man 
evil for evil;” ‘Overcome evil with good;” “Resist not evil;” “Love your 
enemies, bless them that curse you, do good to them that hate you, and pray for 
them which despitefully use you and persecute you.” In the words of a devoted 
philanthropist,* which commend themselves to us as words of truth and wis- 
dom: “The weapons of death are the legitimate weapons of Despotism; while 
those of Liberty are thought, speech, intellectual enlightenment, protest, con- 


* Wm. Lloyd Garrison. 
(e 
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tumacy, nonconformity, untiring persistency, indomitable purpose, unconquer- 
able will, moral rebellion, abiding faith in the right, the Divine spirit of mar- 
tyrdom.” 

Tt is worse, doubtless, to submit, in a servile and cowardly spirit, to the burdens 
and exactions of tyranny, than to resist them by bloody means; but to endure 
oppression, however cruel, in the spirit of meekness, and, while protesting 
against it in the name of justice and humanity, to refrain fron retaliation and 
violence, is the highest effort of courage, the noblest exhibition of a godlike and 
manly character. The human race may have advanced more rapidly and surely 
through a bloody resistance to tyranny than it could have done through a 
pusillanimous and slavish submission; but we believe its progress in intelligence, 
morality and happiness would have been still greater, if the friends of truth and 
freedom, respecting the awful sanctity of human life, had used no other weapons 
than those which an Apostle of the Christian Faith has declared to be “ mighty 
through God to the pulling down of strong holds.” 


V.—TREATMENT OF CRIMINALS. 


We renew our protest against the gallows as a relic of barbarism, as origi- 
nating in the spirit of revenge, and tending to increase the evils it is designed 
to cure. Society, in dealing with criminals, is under obligation to seek their 
highest good, to treat them in the way best adapted to reform them; and this, 
instead of promoting crime, is the best and only effectual way to prevent it. 
We suggest to the friends of humanity everywhere that they ought to call the 
attention of legislative bodies to this subject, and, by the diffusion of light 
among the people, prepare the way for the abolition of capital and all other 
vindictive punishment. 


VL—TEMPERANCE. 


We renew our testimony in favor of the principle of Total Abstinence from 
the use of all intoxicating drinks as a beverage, as the only effectual safeguard 
against the terrible evils of drunkenness, entreating the friends of humanity 
everywhere not only to make this principle a rule of life for themselves, but to 
labor diligently to commend it to others, especially to the young and to all who 
have influence over them. We fear that the friends of temperance, within the 
last few years, have been so exclusively devoted to the work of suppressing the 
traffic in intoxicating drinks by penal laws, that they have neglected to employ, 
as they should, those moral instrumentalities which are adapted to reform the 
inebriate, and deliver the country from the evils of drunkenness. After all that 
has been done in this cause, there is still great need of the diffusion of light 
among the people. In this work we trust that all those who call themselves 
Progressive Friends will ever be found zealously engaged. 


VU.—TOBACCO. 


We renew our testimony against the utterly useless, disgusting and every way. 
injurious practice of chewing, snuffing, and smoking tobacco; and we do so 
with the greater emphasis, because, unhappily, the practice prevails to a con 
siderable extent among those who are in active sympathy and co-operation wit 
this religious society. We have great compassion for those who have been so 
long the slaves of an unnatural and vicious appetite, that, while they know and 
confess that its indulgence is wrong, they have yet almost lost the power of re- 
sistance ; but we are constrained to admonish such that they ougitt at once to 
summon all their manhood to the conflict, and break their chains at once and 
for ever. In refusing to do it they will blunt their moral sensibility, and inflict 
a great wrong upon all those over whom their example bas influence. We en- 
treat parents, teachers and other guardians of the young to set their faces firmly 
against a habit which is declared by the highest medical authority to be im- 
jurious to both body and mind, and which, we fear, is rapidly increasing in our 
country. 
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VIIIL—SECTARIANISM. 


Believing that the true Church is composed of all the faithful lovers of God 
and man, the world over, who work the works of personal and practical righte- 
ousness, and labor for the redemption and advancement of the human race— 
that every one who thus doeth the will of the Father is accepted of him—we 
would again bear emphatic and earnest testimony against SrecTraRIANISM as one 
of the greatest, most deceptive, and demoralizing sins of the times. And by 
Sectarianism we mean that spirit which builds up and sustains religious parties 
on the basis of a creed, antiquated or modern, which ignores the “ golden rule” 
Morality of Christ and universal Philanthropy as essentials of Christian 
character, and rejects and condemns as “ heretics” all who repudiate its “ doc- 
trines.” We daily observe that this “ substitute” for love and good-will, and 
the various graces of the Spirit, is narrowing, dwarfing and vitiating the minds 
of many of its immediate victims, and making not a few morose, bigoted, op- 
pressive and cruel; and that it is greatly hindering the progress of mankind in 
all moral and spiritual things. 


IX.—‘ THE GREAT REVIVAL.” 


While we would not be slow to recognise any good that may have been inci- 
dentally effected thereby, we must, on the whole, regard as deceptive and 
spurious the “Great Revival of Religion,” which has lately swept like an 
epidemic over the land. That such is its character is manifest to us, because it 
is a revival of the prevailing and popular religion of the country—a religion 
which sanctions slavery, war, and other abounding iniquities; because it is well 
pleasing to pulpit recreancy, church corruption, sectarian exclusiveness, poli- 
tical self-seeking and pro-slavery brutality; and because it inculcates false 
views of God and of man, and is calculated to augment the power of priestcraft 
and superstition. The friends of religion and common sense should be 
stimulated thereby to greater earnestness and fidelity in their efforts for the 
diffusion of light and truth, and the promotion of practical righteousness. 


X.—EDUCATION. 


We feel a deep interest in the efforts now making in various parts of the 
country to give a wider scope and impart a higher character to our systems of 
education, which we must regard as exceedingly defective. To all such efforts 
we desire to contribute our efficient aid. It is especially to be lamented that so 
many of our popular schools and seminaries are under the paralyzing influence 
of sectarianism, The friends of reform and progress should take special care 
not to place their children in institutions where they will be taught to subor- 
dinate the Divine principles of justice and freedom to a selfish and worldly ex- 
pedieney; and in their plans to secure a proper education for their own children, 
they should not forget the duty they owe to the community. They should aim 
at nothing less than the physical, intellectual, and moral education of all the 
children of the country, and be ready at all times to promote any plan that 
seems best adapted to effect this object. 

Adopted by the Pennsylvania Yearly Mecting of Progressive Friends, 1858. 

JOSEPH A. DUGDALE, 
OLIVER JOHNSON, Clerks. 
SIDNEY PEIRCE CURTIS, 
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Public Worship. 


Let us consider the subject of Public Worship. 

To secure a favorable starting-point for this consideration, let us go behind 
the matters upon which men are divided in opinion, the rites of particular 
churches, the customs of particular nations, and found ourselves upon some- 
thing which all will agree in recognizing as truth. 

God, being perfect in every imaginable excellence, is entitled to honor and 
reverence from his creatures; and history proves to us that all nations have felt 
their obligation to pay Him honor and reverence. No trait of human nature is 
more constant, among all the varieties of men, than this. 

As the feelings of the heart naturally tend to. manifest themselves in the life, 
this honor and reverence will of course find some form of expression on the part 
of those who truly feel them; and the particular mode of expression of indi- 
viduals or communities will be more or less appropriate, other things being 
equal, according to their amount of intelligence. 

History assures us that, among communities equally disposed (as far as our 
knowledge extends) to honor their Creator and conform themselves to His will, 
some (supposing that God needed nourishment like themselves) have periodically 
placed on a consecrated spot their choicest articles of food and drink for His 
use; others, of somewhat less gross conception, have sought to regale Him with 
fragrant incense and perfumed oils, and pictured Him to themselves as “ smelling 
a sweet savor,” and gratified with it; others have formed solemn processions, 
attired in gorgeous robes, and bearing costly emblems to do him honor; others, 
supposing Him pleased with blood, have killed men or inferior animals, singly 
or in numbers, upon His altar; others have sought to please Him by the muti- 
lation of their own bodies and those of their children; others by self-inflicted 
bodily privations and sufferings, falling short of mutilation; and others, by 
similar violence done to the reason, the conscience, the social feelings, and the 
affections. Some have thought their prayers to be more acceptable when written 
on strips of paper and kept moving in the air; others, when presented through 
the mediation of a saint; others, when offered on a particular day, and in a 
particular place; and almost all have esteemed the mediation of a priest to be 
either necessary or highly desirable. 

That all these superstitious ideas and practices have existed in some dark 
period of the world is not strange ; perhaps it is not strange that most or all of 
them s¢i/l exist, in countries not claiming to be civilized or Christian; but that 
so many of them continue, not only in existence, but in high repute and honor, 
among nations claiming to be civilized and Christian, and even among those 
really most advanced in both these characteristics—this is truly amazing. 

If a native of Canton, or Calcutta, or Constantinople, declining to follow, 
with blind obedience, the customs of his father, or the directions of his father’s 
priest, should apply himself, by a diligent comparison of those customs and 
directions with the contents of the books reputed sacred in that country, and of 
both these with such probable conclusions respecting God as may be gathered 
from His works in external nature, and of the whole with such judgments as 
reason and conscience might form as to the character fittest to be ‘ascribed to 
God, and the service most likely to be required by Him of men—and if such a 
person, distinguishing, through such an investigation, a better mode of serving 
God than that practised by his countrymen, should theneeforward discard the 
latter and adopt the former—we should say that he did wisely and well. 

We should say this unhesitatingly of every inhabitant of every foreign na- 
tion. The people of every foreign nation would say the same of us. Probably 
this judgment would be correct on the part of both. Probably such a scrutiny 
and comparison, applied to our own ideas and customs, would show us some 
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observances akin to those which we stigmatize as irrational and superstitious 
in other nations, and perhaps also some deficiencies, the supply of which would 
bring us more into harmony both with reason and religion. 

Eyery nation of the earth believes in, reverences, and worships God. And 
they do this with none the less confidence that no one has yet demonstrated His 
existence. If, on one hand, the abundant and weighty reasons for this belief 
fall short of absolute proof, on the other hand, to relinquish this belief on that 
account would involve us in unspeakable absurdities, imposing upon us many 
incomprehensibilities in the place of one, and resisting a tendency of our nature 
so constant and so universal—exhibiting itself so equally in the present and in 
all past ages, both among cultivated people and savages—as to form a charac- 
teristic of the human family not less marked and peculiar than reason itself. 
To resist such a kind and such an amount of evidence, because it falls short of 
demonstration, would be to reverse a rule which we find it needful and wise to 
act upon in all the other affairs of life—namely, to value and act upon circum- 
stantial evidence in proportion to its amount and its weight—and would be 
alike unphilosophical and unpractical. The belief in God is as natural and as 
reasonable as the belief in our own existence, and the few instances of minds so 
peculiar and erratic as to deny each of these propositions are such exceptions 
as are justly said to prove the rule. We are compelled, in the whole of our 
course through life, to believe a great many things which we do not understand ; 
and we find it wise, and safe, and advantageous to acquiesce in this compulsion, 
and practically to act upon such subjects of belief. How much more readily, 
then, should we acquiesce in it when the nature of the subject itself forbids us 
to understand, as much as the evidence forbids us to doubt. Thus, while it is 
absurd for the thing made to assume that it thoroughly comprehends its maker, 
it is equally absurd for us to ignore and contradict the abundant evidence that 
we are made, because we do not so perfectly comprehend our Maker as to de- 
monstrate Him. 

It is certain that the entire family of man recognizes and worships God. The 
manner of doing this is exceedingly various. 

As our natural religious instincts compel us to recognize the existence and 
the power of God, so the researches of reason, striving after a clearer, wider, 
and deeper knowledge of Him, require us to assume the absolute perfection of 
His nature, and of every attribute and department of His being. We can no 
more afford to relinquish the idea of His infinite wisdom than of His infinite 
power, or of His infinite love than either. While, therefore, we must assume 
that He favorably accepts the tribute rendered by sincere honor, or reverence, 
or love—even when these are so unintelligently manifested, as by pulling out a 
tooth, or cutting off a finger, in compliance with the priestly assurance that 
such worship is most acceptable to Him—we must also assume that He is best 
pleased with a service directed by intelligence not less than by love, and ac- 
cordant at once with His nature and ours. If we recognize our bodies, minds, 
and souls, as created by Infinite Wisdom, we shall equally recognize the ab- 
surdity of mutilating either, in the hope of rendering Him more favorable to 
us, or us more acceptable to Him. Of course He does not wish His work un- 
done or counteracted in any manner or degree ; of course He will be pleased to 
see the various powers of His creatures voluntarily exercised in attempting to 
co-operate with His power and will; and it is equally certain that He will be 
best pleased by that voluntary exercise of their powers which is so intelligently 
directed as actually to forward His purposes. 

Worship is honor, reverence, allegiance or love to God (one or all of these) 
manifested in act. 

Assuming the actual existence of these dispositions in our hearts, how shall 
we appropriately manifest them to God and to our fellow-men? ‘This is the 
question. Perhaps we shall best find the answer by dividing this into three 
questions. 

1. How may we best honor God? 

2. How may we best show Him that we honor Him ? 

3. How may we best show our fellow-men that we honor Him ? 

Where shall we find the answers to these questions ? 

It seems evident, not merely that we should refuse no ray of light, from what- 
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ever source, that may come to us upon so important a subject, but that we 
should seek such light from every quarter; from the Scriptures of all past ages, 
and from every source of contemporary wisdom; from the works of God in ma- 
terial nature—from the careful investigations of that reason which He has given 
to guide us in all other things—and from that which we judge to be His “ still, 
small voice,” uttered in the depths of our souls when we are most withdrawn 
from prejudice, passion, and self-will. We cannot spare one of these sources of 
information; and in comparing and selecting from them all, we need not fear 
that one indication of God’s will will contradict another. 

How may we best honor God? 

We call ourselves His children and His servants. The love belonging to the 
first of these relations, and the honor incumbent on the second, are both best 
shown by obedience; by diligently fulfilling the duties of children and servants, 
as they come before us, day by day, in the ordinary business of life; by using 
the talents intrusted to us, and using them in such a manner as to improve our- 
selves and benefit others; by faithfully doing the work for which we were sent 
into the world, that is, the very work, great or small, honored or despised among 
men, which our inward powers and our outward circumstances unite in pointing 
out as our proper business. The daily doing of just this thing, in just this manner, 
is the very best method of honoring our Father, God. 

But how may we best show Him that we honor Him? ; 

Does not the question answer itself? The God who sees, without the possi- 
bility of mistake, both our actions and our motives—who, being present with 
us, has beheld every circumstance of the daily life we have been leading—does 
not need to be informed whether we wish to do Him honor. The faithful labor 
in our ordinary occupation honored Him at the time it was performed, and He 
knew it; the penitence for any wrong act, and the effort at amendment, honored 
Him at the very moment when the first was felt and the second made, and He 
knew it; the attempt to improve ourselves or to help a fellow-creature honored 
Him when each was done, and He knew it; the perseverance under difficulty, 
the patience under provocation, the good returned for evil, the aspiration to- 
wards every form of excellence, the rising, undiscouraged, after every fall, each 
one of these honored God then and there, and He knew it. 

It appears, then, that God does not need any demonstration or manifestation - 
of a purpose on our part to do Him honor, other than that faithful fulfilment of 
our daily duties which in itself constitutes that honor, and the existence and 
purpose of which He already knows. Moreover, it seems manifest, that for the 
doer of any faithful and acceptable service to go to another place for the purpose 
of manifesting to God that he wishes to honor Him, as if he were more present 
elsewhere than in the place where the service was done, or as if He could receive 
better information, is a questioning both of His omnipresence and His omnisci- 
ence, and thus is an injurious imputation rather than an honor. On the other 
hand, the offering of formal, verbal expressions of honor to God by one who has 
not done, and is not disposed to do, the faithful service in the duties of life, of 
which we have spoken, would be hypocrisy and presumption. 

But how little soever God may need a special demonstration for the purpose 
of, showang Him our honor and reverence, do not men need one, for their own 
sakes ? 

In a world where we are often solicited by pleasure to neglect duty, and where 
we are so connected by sympathy with our fellow-beings that the knowledge of 
right or wrong principles, or the sight of right or wrong actions in others has 
often a powerful influence in helping or hindering one’s self, is there not an 
obvious advantage in some manifestation by which those who can not read the 
heart, especially the thoughtless, the weak and the wicked, may recognize such 
sound principle, active faith, and sincere piety as actually exist in the men and 
women around them? Is not a sense of obligation and responsibility to God 
so important a part of man’s character, and so likely to tend towards an active 
sense of his responsibilities and duties to his fellow-men, as to make it desirable 
to them to know in whom such a principle really exists? 

Admitting that these questions are to be answered in the affirmative, let us 
inquire what the observances now in use, called Public Worship, do to supply 
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this need, and whether it, is so perfectly supplied as to leave no room for amend- 
ment? 

The method ordinarily taken to secure the advantages of this public ex- 
pression of the feelings of men towards God is the same in kind, however dif- 
ferent in detail, among Christians, Jews, Mohammedans, and Pagans. It is to 
set apart a certain portion of time from ordinary uses, and call it holy time ; to 
separate a certain place from the business of common life, and call it a holy 
place; to set apart certain men from the ordinary methods of gaining a sub- 
sistence, and, after they have passed through a prescribed discipline and course 
of ceremonies, to call them a consecrated or sacred class ; and then, periodically 
assembling at the time and in the place thus designated, and using the media- 
tion of the persons thus consecrated, to express, in certain customary formulas, 
that which they consider it reverential and proper to express to the Creator. 
This is called Public Worship ; and some periodical simultaneous demonstration 
of this kind is considered indispensable alike by Christians, Jews, Mohamme- 
dans, and Pagans, in addition to such more private expression of devotional 
feeling as individuals may choose, either for themselves or their families, or 
both. 

We have seen that such demonstrations, considered in their aspect towards 
God, are useless and unsatisfactory, being a formal attempt to tell Him some- 
thing that He already knows. But they have other objectionable features. 

Since the observances practised by people of various forms of religion in our 
country, including, as essential component parts, the recognition of holy times, 
holy places, holy rites or ceremonies, and consecrated or sacred persons, are re- 
presented to the people of those sects as appointments of God, whose favor will 
be more surely gained by the use of these instrumentalities ; we find an addi- 
tional objection to the present system of Public Worship in the misrepresenta- 

' tion thereby perpetuated of the character and commands of God, and in the 
perversion of the venerated name of Jesus of Nazareth, who is represented as 
having appointed these superstitious observances. 

Again. The invention of these observances, and the inculcation of them in 
the name of God, is not only a misuse of His name, and a libel upon His 
character ; but it is an attempt, which must in the nature of things be vain 
and nugatory, to invent new duties, and gain credit with God for the perform- 
ance of them, even while we leave the duties that are obviously of His appoint- 
ment very imperfectly performed. 2 

Every attempt to elevate things evil in themselves, or trivial and useless in 
themselves, to the dignity of duties, and to represent them as suited to gain for 
us the favor of our Creator, does harm in all these ways: it violates the truth; 
it corrupts and degrades our idea of the perfection of God, which of course re- 
acts injuriously upon our own characters; it sets up a low and a false standard, 
by which to guide our aspirations, and measure our attainments ; it wastes upon 
purely factitious and useless things that resolution, strength, and fortitude, the 
whole of which are needed for the actual duties of life, and that power of self- 
restraint the whole of which is needed to combat its actual temptations ; and it 
adds to the difficulty of distinguishing hypocritical pretenders to piety; since 
these can and will go through the factitious observances, and gain the credit 
connected with them, as seriously and punctiliously as honest men. Thus the 
pretences (all seriously urged, at the present day, by one form of religion or an- 
other in our own country) that a man will more surely render himself accept- 
able to God by cutting off a part of his body—or by renouncing marriage—or 
by wearing a peculiar garb—or by occasionally going without his dinner—or 
by committing his whole life implicitly to the guidance of a person assumed to 
be consecrated or sacred—or by periodically receiving, from the hands of such 
a person, a bit of bread and a sip of wine—or by yielding to such a person his 
own body to be dipped in water—or the body of his infant son, to be sprinkled 
—or the body and soul of his grown-up daughter, to be kept in the sort of 
prison called a convent—are not only false but corrupting; they not only dis- 
place and nullify a certain amount of truth, but engraft upon the character, and 
interweave in the life a certain amount of pernicious error; taking the aspect 
of religion without being really religious, they not only give us the false for the 
true, but they give us erroneous notions about what the true religion is. 
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We have now to consider whether that part of the Sabbatical observances in 
use in this country, which is properly called Publie Worship, benefits men. 
Useless in its relation to God, does it assist men better to fulfil any of the duties 
they owe each other, or assure them who, among their fellow-men, are most 
honest and worthy, soundest in mind, or firmest in principle? 

It is plain that Public Worship neither does nor can fulfil the function last 
mentioned, of enabling us to discriminate between good and bad men, by ob- 
serving who practise it and who do not, because the external actions in which it 
consists can be, and are, performed as thoroughly by the hypoerite as the saint. 
While attendance on these observances remains as reputable as at present, bad 
men will of course use so cheap and easy a means of seeming to be good men, 
The audience at any particular church, on any particular occasion, will certainly 
be, as to character, a promiscuous audience, consisting of persons good, bad, and 
indifferent. The mere fact of a regular attendance at church, chapel, synagogue, 
or meeting-house, may be referable to so many and such yarious causes, that it 
gives no indication whatever of a man’s real character. Practically, the rule 
which Jesus gave—‘“ By their fruits ye shall know them ”—will less frequently ~ 
mislead us, in judging of the characters of men, than any other. 

This fact then guides us to a correct answer to our third question—How may 
we best manifest to our fellow-men that we honor and reverence God ? 

We reply—First, and chiefly, by a /ife which shall show this to all who see us; 
by quietly regulating the business and pleasure, the labor, rest, and recreation 
of every day, in conformity to what we understand to be God’s will: next, by 
frankly saying, when the doing of a wrong thing is proposed to us by another 
person, whether that other person be wicked or weak, or merely thoughtless, 
“T cannot do it, because it seems to me to be wrong; because it is inconsistent 
with my idea of my duty to God:” and lastly, by being always ready, as Paul 
recommends, to give to every one who asks it a reason for our faith or our 
works. 

Will not such a life publish to our world, large or small, such honor and 
reverence as we really feel for the Creator, quite as thoroughly and efficiently 
as conformity to the round of petty superstitions heretofore described? quite as 
thoroughly and efficiently as a “profession of religion” in the broad aisle of a 
church? (a declaration of your courage when there is no enemy in sight)—a 
ceremonial show of purification with water, as if you lived in the dispensation 
of types and shadows—a monthly ceremony of eating bread when you are not 
hungry, and drinking wine when you are not thirsty, as if these could show or 
produce any excellence of character—and a weekly attendance on vicarious 
devotional performances, whether or not they express, or excite, your own 
“soul’s sincere desire,” and whether or not the sermon accompanying them is to 
your edification ? 

We propose, then, that the advantages legitimately belonging to an acknow- 
ledgment before men, of our faith in, and allegiance to our Heavenly Father, be 
secured in the most simple and natural manner: first, by a life so obviously in 
accordance with such faith and allegiance, as shall compel belief in it; and next, 
by making verbal profession of it in the very times when, and in the very places 
where, and to the very persons by whom such a declaration is especially needed ; 
by an explicit statement, on the spot, of our determination to obey the will of 
God, or the laws of duty, to whatever person shall venture to propose to us 
anything implying that we forget or disregard those considerations. 

Since Public Worship in our country is combined with preaching or instruc- 
tion, we will guard, as far as may be, against misconstruction, by repeating, 
that we have here been speaking only of the former. \ 

Every human being needs religious instruction, and it is highly important to 
the public welfare, that means should be provided for it to be given and re- 
ceived. But this could be done quite independently of the present forms of 
Public Worship. 

The intelligent reader will also notice, that we have neither expressed nor 
implied any objection to the idea or the practice of prayer—the communion of 
the individual soul with its Maker—such prayer as Jesus of Nazareth inculcated 
in the well-known saying, “ When thou prayest, enter into thy closet and shut 
thy door.” Every human being feels the need, some more, some less frequently, 
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of entering into communication with God, and obtaining somewhat of Him; 
and it is an unspeakable blessing, that at all times, and in all places, he who 
feels this need may mentally address a present and loving Father, and know 
that his request is heard and heeded by Infinite Wisdom, Power and Goodness, 
who will certainly do for him either thus or better. Both these points, the need 
of instruction, and the benefit of individual prayer, are taken for granted as 
obvious. 

We will close with a single question to those young persons who, with sound 
principles and good purposes, have yet felt under a certain restraint in regard 
to the expression of them. 

Pious language, or language exhibiting an habitual remembrance of, and re- 
gard to, our responsibility to God, has become (as we think, through its cus- 
tomary connection with the factitious and useless observances of which we have 
been speaking) a damaged phraseology. It has been so long and so grossly 
abused, that its use is apt to suggest to our minds cant, rather than true rever- 
ence and sincere religious feeling, in him who uses it. This double perversion, 
first of the language of piety by those who commonly use it, and next of the 
sentiments which would naturally be called up by such language in the hearts 
of those who hear it, may fairly be laid to the charge of the popular or orthodox 
churches, whose pious talk stands so grossly in contrast with their lives. But 
we are not to acquiesce in this desecration of language, so natural and so needful 
as the language of allegiance and love to our Creator. God is our Father and 
our Friend, as well as our Master; and if we are sometimes called to vindicate 
our relation of duty to Him, in the face of the worldling, we are’ no less author- 
ized to declare our relation of love to Him, in the face of the churchling. 

Of the things which we have spoken, this is the sum. 

The real advantages of an open expression of such honor, reverence, allegiance, 
and love, as we really feel towards God, are not secured by the method at pre- 
sent in vogue, of periodically meeting in a public place to say that we feel those 
things ; on the contrary, this method is attended by special disadvantages and 
evils : 

The method which does secure these advantages, and which seems adapted to 
secure them in the best possible manner, is the expression of our feelings of 
honor, reverence, allegiance, or love to God, by speech or by action, as the case 
requires, when and where such expression is naturally called for, IN CONNECTION 
WITH THE PUBLIC AND PRIVATE BUSINESS OF EVERY DAY OF EVERY MAN’S LIFE. 


In the Pennsylvania Yearly Meeting of Progressive Friends, Sixth month, 2d, the foregoing 
paper, from the pen of Cuaries K. Wurppte, of Boston, was read, eliciting many expressions of 
satisfaction. The Meeting heartily concurred in directing it to be published with its proceedings, 


JOSEPH A. DUGDALE, 
OLIVER JOHNSON, Clerks. 
SIDNEY PEIRCE CURTIS, 


Tue True Cuurcu.—By his Church our Savior did not mean a party, bearing 
the name of a human leader, distinguished by a form or an opinion, and, on the 
ground of this distinction, denying the name or character of Christians to all 
but themselves. He means by it the body of his friends and followers, who truly 
imbibe his spirit, no matter by what name they are called, in what house they 
worship, by what peculiarities of mode and opinion they are distinguished, 
under what sky they live, or what language they speak. These are the true 
Church—men made better, made holy, virtuous, by his religion—men who, 
hoping in his promises, keep his commandments,— WILLIAM ELLERY CHANNING. 
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Four Sermons 


Preached at the Pennsylvania Yearly Meeting of Progressive Friends, 
Fifth Month, 30th and 31st, 1858. 


By THEODORE PARKER, 
Minister of the XX VIIIth Congregational Society in Boston. 
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SERMON I. 


THE PROGRESSIVE DEVELOPMENT. OF THE CONCEPTION OF 
GOD IN THE BOOKS OF THE BIBLE. 


For the Lord thy God is a consuming fire.—Dervr, iv. 24. 
God is love.—1 Joun iv. 16. 


Somp years ago I spoke to you “ Of the Relation between the Ecclesiastical 
Institutions and the Religious Consciousness of the American People.” Iam 
now here again to speak on great and kindred themes. You have no authorita- 
tive Scriptures; your Bible is the Universe, the World of Matter your Old 
Testament, the World of Man the New. In both there are revelations every 
day, for that canon is not closed, nor ever will be. With the catholic spirit of 
Universal Religion one of your clerks has just read from the Scriptures of the 
Chinese, the Hindoos, the Persians, the Mohammedans, the Hebrews, and the 
Christians. There is one Material Nature about us all, one Human Nature in 
us all, one Divine Nature, one Infinite God above us all, immanent in each, and 
equally near to the Buddhist and the Christian, equally loving to all. He is no 
respecter of sects more than of persons. I wish to speak of the notions men 
have of God, and of the effect thereof. So, if your business allow and your 
patience will endure so much, I will preach four Sermons: 

I. Or tHe ProcressivE DEVELOPMENT OF THE CONCEPTION OF GOD IN THE 
Books oF THE BIBLE. 

Il. Or run EccrestasticaL CoxcErTIon OF GOD, AND ITS RELATION TO THE 
Screntiric AND Revicious WANTS oF THIS AGB. 

Til. Or ron NaTurAL or PuiLosopuicaL Inna or Gop, AND 1?s RELATION 
TO THE SCIENTIFIC AND Retiaious WANTS OF THE AGE. 

IV. Or tue Sour’s Normay Derient in THE Inrinire Gop. 

These are all great themes, of interest to mankind—not least, I think, to 
Progressive Friends. ( 

This morning I ask your attention to some Thoughts on the Progressive 
Development of the Conception of God in the various Books of the Bible. 


In the human race nothing is ever still; the stream of humanity rolls con- 
tinually forward, change following change; nation succeeds to nation, theology 
to theology, thought to thought. Taken as a whole, this change is a Progress, 
an ascent from the lower and ruder to the higher and more comprehensive. In- 
dividuals dic, special families pass off, nations go under; and a whole race, like 
the American Indians, may perish, and their very blood be dried up from the 
ground; yet still mankind survives, and all the material or spiritual good 
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achieved by any race, nation, family, individual, reverts at last to mankind, 
who not only has eminent domain over the earth, but is likewise heir at history 
of Moses, of the Heraclides, of Egypt, and of the American Indians. So of 
much that slips out from the decaying hand of the individual or the race, 
nothing is ever lost to humanity; much is outgrown, nought wasted. The 
milk-teeth of the baby are as necessary as the meat-teeth, the biters and the 
grinders of the adult man. Little Ikie Newton had a top and a hoop; spinning 
and trundling were as needful to the boy as mathematical rules of calculation 
to the great and world-renowned Sir Isaac. The Progress of Mankind is con- 
tinuous and onward, as much subject to a natural law of development as our 
growth from babyhood to adult life. 

You see this change and progress in all departments of human activity, in 
Religion and Theology, as distinct as in spinning and weaving. Theological ideas 
are instruments for making character, as carpenters’ tools for making houses. 
Take the long sweep of four thousand years that history runs over, and the 
improvement in theological ideas is as remarkable as the change in carpenters’ 
tools. You see this progress especially in the Conception of God, and in the 
Worship that is paid to him conformable to that conception. Here the change 
is continuous, and the progress is full of encouragement for the future. 

What unlikeness in the conceptions of God which Christian men haye to-day! 
The notion of God set forth in certain churches differs from yours and mine 
more than Moloch differs from Jehovah. Certainly the God which some 
ministers scare their congregations withal, is to me only a Devil—a Devil who 
has no existence, and never appears out of the theological graveyard, where this 
ghost of buried superstitions “‘ walks” from time to time to frighten men into 
the momentary panic of a revival. 

The Bible has become the Sacred Book of all Christendom. It is not only 
valued for its worth, which is certainly very great, but still more for its fancied 
authority—hbecause it is thought to be a Revelation, made directly and 
miraculously by God, to certain men whom he inspired with the doctrine it 
contains. Now, God must know himself, and that perfectly, and if he make a 
revelation thereof, he must portray himself exactly as he is. So it is main- 
tained in all Christendom, that to learn the character of God, you are not to go 
to the World of Matter, or to the World of Man, but only to Revelation, which 
mirrors back to you his exact image and likeness; giving you God, the whole 
of God, and nothing but God. Accordingly, it is said that the conception of 
God is the same in all parts of the Bible, howsoever old or new, without 
yariableness or shadow of turning. 

But when you come to look at the Bible itself, and study it part by part, and 
then put the results of your study into a whole, you find a remarkable 
difference in regard to the character of God himself, that depends on the general 
civilization and enlightenment of the times and the writers ; the further you go 
back, the ruder all things become. Take the whole of Greek Literature, from 
Homer, eleven hundred years before Christ, to Anna Comnena, eleven hundred 
years after him, and there is a great change in the poetic representations of God. 
The same thing happens in the books of the Bible. They extend over twelve 
or thirteen hundred years; it may be, perhaps, fourteen hundred. Perhaps 
Genesis is the oldest book, and the Fourth Gospel the newest. What a differ- 
ence between the God in Genesis and that in the Fourth Gospel! Can any 
thoughtful man conceive that these two conflicting and various notions of God 
could ever have come from/the same source? Let any one of you read through 
the book of Genesis, and then the Fourth Gospel, and you will be astonished at 
the diversity, nay, the hostility even, between the God in the old book and the 
new one. Then, and at some subsequent time, look at the various books 
between the two, and you see what different notions of the Divine Being there 
are in this “infallible miraculous revelation of God.” 


Let us look at this great matter in some details, and to see just what the facts 
are, and make the whole matter as clear as noonday light, divide the Bible into 
its three great parts, the Old Testament, the Apocrypha, and the New Testa- 
ment. In the Old Testament, Genesis may perhaps have been written in its 
present form, about a thousand years before Christ, though some scholars put 
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it a few hundreds of years nearer our own time; at any rate it seems to 
have been compiled from ancient documents, some of them, perhaps, existing 
thirteen or fourteen hundred years before the birth of Christ, though others are 
clearly later. The book of Daniel, a spurious work, was evidently written 
between 170 and 160 years before Christ. In the Apocrypha, the book of 
Ecclesiasticus is, perhaps, the oldest work, and seems to have been written 
about 180 years before the birth of Jesus. The latest book is the Wisdom of 
Solomon, of uncertain date. In the New Testament, Paul’s Epistle to the 
Galatians is the oldest, and was perhaps written 58 or 60 years after Christ ; 
the Fourth Gospel, I think, is the last, and was written, perhaps, 120 or 140 
years after Christ. There are seventy books in the canonical and apocryphal 
Bible. With the exception of fourteen prophets, Ezra, Nehemiah, David and 
Asaph—the two athors of some thirty or forty, perhaps fifty of the Psalms,— 
we know the name of no writer of the nine-and-thirty books of the Old ‘Testa- 
ment. Of the Apocrypha we know the name of the writer of the book of 
Ecclesiasticus, of him no more; of others not even that. Inthe New Testament 
it seems clear that Paul wrote the Epistle to the Galatians, that to the Romans, 
the two to the Corinthians; but I doubt if we are certain who wrote any other 
of its twenty-seven books! Here, then, out of seventy biblical books, containing 
the writings of more than one hundred authors, we know the names of fourteen 
Hebrew Prophets, two Psalmists, two other writers in the Old Testament, one 
in the Apocrypha, one in the New Testament—twenty men! This tact that 
we know so little of the authorship of the biblical books is fatal to their 
authority as a standard of faith, but it does not in the smallest degree affect 
their value as religious documents, or as signs of the times when they were 
written. I don’t care who made the vane on the steeple, if it tell which way 
the wind blows—that is all I want: I don’t know who reared these handsome 
flowers; it matters not; their beauty and fragrance tell their own story. We 
know the time the documents came from, and they are monuments of the 
various ages, though we know not who made or put them together. 


Now look at the conception of God in the first and last of these three 
divisions. Of course, in the brevity of a morning’s sermon I can only select the 
most remarkable and characteristic things. I shall begin with the oldest part 
of the Old Testament, and end with the latest part of the New. 

I. At first, it seems, the Hebrews believed in many gods, and no effort of the 
wisest and best men could keep the nation from falling back to idolatry for 
centuries. It was not until after the Babylonian Captivity, which began in 
586 B.C., and ended about eighty years later, that the Israelites renounced their 
idolatry; then contact with monotheistic and civilised people corrected this vice. 

At first, in the Bible, Jehovah appears as one God amongst others, and seems 
to have his council of gods about him. Next he is the special God of the 
descendants of Jacob, and called the God of Israel. By and by he is repre- 
sented as stronger than any of the other gods; he can beat them in battle, 
though sometimes he gets worsted. Finally he is the only God, and has regard 
for all nations, though he still takes special care of the Hebrews, who are his 
chosen people. The book of Job, I think, is the only one in the Old Testament 
which makes it appear that God cares for all men alike, and this seems to be 
the only book in the Old Testament which was not written by a Jew. I think 
it is one of the latest books in that collection. 

Now see what character is ascribed to God in the earliest documents of the 
Bible. The first five books of Moses are the oldest; they contain the most rude 
and unspiritual ideas of God. He is represented as a very limited and im- 
perfect being. He makes the world in six days, part by part, one thing ata 
time, as a mechanic does his work. He makes man out of dust, in “his own 
image and likeness,” breathes into him, and he becomes a living soul, God 
looks on the world, when he has finished it, and is pleased with his work, “and 
behold it was very good.” But he is tired with his week’s work, rests on the 
seventh day, and “‘was refreshed.” The next week he looks at his work, to see 
how it goes on, and he finds that he must mend it a little. All animals rejoice 
in their mates, but thoughtful Adam wanders lone; he must have his Eve. So 

zod puts him into a deep sleep, takes one of his ribs, makes a woman of it, and 
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the next morning there is a help meet for him. But the new man and woman 
behave rather badly. God comes down and walks in the garden in the cool of 
the day, calls Adam and Eve, inquires into their behaviour, chides them for 
their misconduct, and, in consequence of their wrong deed, he is very angry 
with all things, and curses the serpent, curses Eve, curses Adam, and even the 
ground. The man and woman have tasted of the Tree of Knowledge, and he 
turns them out of the garden of Eden lest they should also eat of the Tree of 
Life, and thereby live for ever. By and by God repents that he made man, and 
“it grieved him at his heart,” they behave so badly; so in his wrath he sweeps 
off all mankind, except eight persons; but after the flood is over, Noah offers a 
burnt offering, and God smells the sweet savor and is pacified, and says he will 
not again curse the ground; and he will never destroy the human race a second 
time. 

To know what happens, he must go from place to place: thus he understands 
that the people are building a tower, and comes near enough to look at it, and, 
not liking the undertaking, he says, “‘Go to now, let us go down and confound 
their language, that they may not undertand one another’s speech;” he scatters 
them abroad, and they cannot build the tower, which was to reach up to heaven. 
Afterwards he hears bad news from Sodom and Gomorrah, that “their sin is 
grievous.” He does not quite credit the tidings, and says, “I will go down now, 
and see whether they have done altogether according to the cry of it, which is 
come unto me, and if not, I will know.” He talks with Abraham, who pleads 
for sparing the wicked city, beats Abraham in argument, and “as soon as he 
had left communing with Abraham,” “the Lord went his way.” 

God appears to men visibly—to Adam, Noah, Abraham, Jacob, and to Moses. 
He talks with all those persons in the most familiar way, in the Hebrew tongue: 
“The Lord talked to Moses face to face, as a man speaketh with his brother.” 
He makes a bargain with Abraham, then with Jacob and his children. It is 
solemnly ratified, for good and sufficient consideration on both sides. It is for 
value received: God conveys a great quantity of land to Abraham and his 
posterity, and guarantees the title; they are to circumcise all their male children 
eight days after birth; that is the jocular tenure by which they hold Palestine. 
God swears that he will keep his covenant, and though sometimes sorely tempted 
to break it, he yet adheres to the oath: 


** And though he promise to his loss, 
He makes the promise good.” 


Be dines with Abraham, coming in unexpected one day. Abraham kills a 
calf, “tender and good.” Sarah makes cakes of fine meal, extemporaneously 
baked on the hearth. Butter and milk are set forth, and God, with two attend- 
ants, makes his dinner! 

While Moses was travelling from Midian to Egypt, the Lord met him at a 
tavern, and “sought to kill him,” but Moses’s wife circumcised her son before 
God’s eyes so God let the “bloody husband” go. 

He is partial, hates the heathen, takes good care of the Jews, not because 
they deserve it, but because he will not break his covenant. He is jealous; he 
writes it with his own finger in the ten commandments: “I the Lord thy God, 
am a jealous God;” and again, “ Jehovah, his name is jealous.” He is vain also, 
and longs for the admiration of the heathen, and is dissuaded by Moses from 
destroying the Israelites when they had provoked him, lest the Egyptians should 
hear of it, and his fame should suffer. 

Look at this account of one of God’s transactions in Numb. xiv.: “And the 
Lord said unto Moses, How long will this people provoke me? And how long 
will it be ere they believe me, for all the signs which I have showed among 
them? I will smite them with the pestilence, and disinherit them, and will 
make of thee a greater nation, and mightier than they.” And Moses replied: 
“Then the Egyptians shall hear it, and they will tell it to the inhabitants of the 
land;” they will say, “‘ Because the Lord was not able to bring the people into 
the land which he sware unto them, therefore he hath slain them in the wilder- 
ness; “Pardon, I beseech thee, the iniquity of this people!” So, lest the 
Gentiles should think him weak, Jehovah lets the Hebrews off for a time, and 
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instead of destroying millions of men at once, he spreads their ruin over seyeral 
years, ‘In this wilderness they shall be consumed, and there they shall die!” 

He is capricious, revengeful, exceedingly ill-tempered; he has fierce wrath 
and cruelty; he is angry even with the Hebrews, and one day says to Moses, 
“Take all the heads of the people (that is the leading men, the citizens of 
eminent gravity), and hang them up before the Lord against the sun.” 

Once God is angry with the people who murmur against Moses, and says to 
him, “Get you up from among this congregation, that I may consume them as 
in a moment!” Moses is more merciful than his God; he must appease this 
Deity, who is “(a consuming fire.” So he tells Aaron, “Take a censer, and put 
fire therein from off the altar, and put on incense, and go quickly unto the con- 
gregation, and make an atonement for them: for there is wrath gone out from 
the Lord; the plague is begun!” Aaron does so, and the plague was stayed, 
though not till the fury of the Lord had killed fourteen thousand and seyen 
hundred men! (Numb, xvi. 41—50). God hates some of the nations with re- 
lentless wrath; Abraham interferes, pleading for Sodom and Gomorrah, Moses 
for the Israelites, but nobody cares for the rest of the people, or burns incense 
for them, and so God says, ‘‘I will utterly put out the remembrance of Amalek 
from under heaven.” All the Canaanites, the Hittites, the Hivites, the Periz- 
zites, the Girgashites, the Amorites, and the Jebusites are to be rooted out— 
seven nations, each of which was more numerous than the Hebrews: “Thou 
shalt smite them, and utterly destroy them; thou shalt make no covenant with 
them, nor show mercy unto them,” saith the Lord. The Canaanites and Moab- 
ites were kindred of the Hebrews, of the same ethnologic tribe, but they could 
not enter into the congregation of the Lord unto the tenth generation! 

This God—powerful, terrible, partial, jealous, often ill-tempered, wrathful, 
cruel, bloody—is to be worshipped with sacrifice, the blood of bulls and goats, 
with costly spectacles by the priesthood, who sacrifice to him in a special place, 
at particular times; and God gives the most minute directions how all this shall 
be done, but he is not to be served in any other way, at any other place. 

Such seems to have been the conception of God with the leading minds of the 
Hebrews at the beginning of their national existence, or at the later day when 
the early books were deceitfully compiled. Now see how much they outgrew it 
atalaterday.  - 

The highest Old Testament idea of God you find in the Proverbs and the 
later Psalms, which were written only four or five hundred years after the pro- 
mulgation of those extraordinary documents which I have just quoted. In these 
God is represented as all-wise, and always present everywhere. You all re- 
member that exquisite Psalm, the cxxxixth, “ Whither shall I go from thy 
spirit? or whither shall I flee from thy presence?” There God is unchangeable; 
his eyes are in every place, beholding the evil and the good; no thought can be 
withheld from him. What grand and beautiful conceptions of God are there in 
Psalms ciii., civ., cvii.! Soin almost the whole of that admirable collection, 
which is the prayer-book of Christendom to-day, and will be til] some man with 
greater poetic genius, united with the tenderest piety, such as poets seldom feel, 
shall come, and, in the language of earth, sing the songs of the Infinite God. 

There is a great change also in the manner of worship. At first it was a 
mere external act—offering sacrifice, a bull, a goat, a lamb; nay, God commands 
Abraham to sacrifice Isaac, and the father is about to comply, but the Deity 
changes his own mind and prevents the killing of the boy. Listen to this from 
Psalm li., and see what a change there is: “ Have mercy upon me, O God, ac- 
cording to thy loving-kindness, according unto the multitude of thy tender 
mercies, blot out my transgressions. Wash me thoroughly from mine iniquity, 
and cleanse me from my sin. Create in me a clean heart, O God; and renew a. 
right spirit within me. Cast me not away from thy presence; and take not thy 
Holy Spirit from me. For thou desirest not sacrifice; else would I give it: 
thou delightest not in burnt offering. The sacrifices of God are a broken spirit; 
a broken and a contrite heart, O God, thou wilt not despise.” 

Look at this from Hosea: “I desire mercy and not sacrifice, and the know- 
ledge of God more than burnt-offering.” Or this of Micah: “ What doth the 
Lord require of thee, but to do justly and love mercy, and walk humbly with 
thy God?” What a progress from the early times! But eyen to the last book 
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of the Old Testament there is the same wrath of God. The world has seen no 
such cursing as that of the Jews in the name of Jehovah. Take the cixth 
Psalm, and I will defy the hardest of you to wish worse and crueller things 
than the author imprecates against his enemies :—‘“ Set thou a wicked man over 
him: and let Satan stand at his right hand. When he shall be judged, let him 
be condemned: and let his prayer become sin. Let his days be few; and let 
another take his office. Let his children be fatherless, and his wife a widow. 
Let his children be continually vagabonds, and beg: let them seek their bread 
also out of their desolate places. Let the extortioner catch all that he hath; 
and let the stranger spoil his labor. Let there be none to extend mercy unto 
him; neither let there be any to favor his fatherless children. Let his posterity 
be cut off; and in the generation following let their name be blotted out. Let 
the iniquity of his fathers be remembered with the Lord ; and let not the sin of 
his mother be blotted out. Let them be before the Lord continually, that he may 
cut off the memory of them from the earth..... As he clothed himself with 
cursing like as with a garment, so let it come into his bowels like water, and 
like oil into his bones.””—vs. 6-15, 18. I quote these because they are seldom 
read, while the devout and holy portions of the Psalms are familiar to all men. 
In Bibles which have laid on the pulpit for fifty years, and those read in private 
from generation to generation, the best parts are worn out with continuous use, 
while the evil passages are still fresh and new. 

I think no Old Testament Jew ever got beyond this: “ Was not Esau Jacob’s 
brother ? saith the Lord: yet I loved Jacob and hated Esau,” (Mal. i. 2,3.) A 
Psalmist speaks of God as pursuing his enemies with wrath “like a mighty 
man that shouteth by reason of wine.” The Lord God of Israel says to his 
people, “I myself will fight against you with an out-stretched hand, and with 
a strong arm, even in anger, and in fury, and in great wrath.” ‘Ihave set my 
face against this city for evil and not for good.” If they do not repent, his 
“fury will go forth like fire, and burn that none can quench it;” and “this 
house shall become a desolation.” 

Here is a terrible picture of the Hebrew God, sketched by the hand of a 
great master some time after the Babylonian Captivity. There had been a great 
battle between the Edomites and Hebrews! God comes back as.a conqueror, the 
people see him, and the following dialogue takes place :— 


People :—Who is this that cometh from Edom ? 
In scarlet garments from Bozrah? 
This that is glorious in his apparel, 
Proud in the greatness of his strength? 


Jehovah :—I that proclaim deliverance, 
And am mighty to save. 


ule :—Wherefore is thine apparel red, 
And thy garments like those of one that treadeth the wine-vat? 


Jehovah :—I have trodden the wine-vat alone, 
And of the nations there was none with me. 
And I trod them in mine anger, 
And I trampled them in my fury, 
So that their life-blood was sprinkled upon my garments, 
And I have stained all my apparel. 
For the day of vengeance was in my heart— 
I trod down the nations in my anger; 
I crushed them in my fury, 
And spilled their blood upon the ground.”* 


“ Home-keeping youths have ever homely wits,” says the proverb; it is not 
less true of nations than of men. The religious, but idolatrous Jews met a 
monotheistic people in their captivity in Babylon, and came back with better 
ideas. Yet much of the old theological evil lingered still. Ezra, Nehemiah, 


« 
* Dr, Noyes’s Translation. 
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and the author of the book of Daniel, devout men, intensely bigoted, knew 
only “the great and dreadful God;” that is the name the last of them calls 
Jehovah. But from the first five books of the Old Testament to the Proverbs 
and later Psalms there is great progress. 

II. You come to the New Testament, and here you do not find much literary 
excellence in the writers. Wild flowers of exquisite beauty spring up around 
the feet of Jesus; only in the Revelation do you find any thing which indicates 
a large talent for literature, neither the nature which is born in the man of 
genius, nor the art which comes from exquisite culture. The Fourth Gospel 
was writ, apparently, by some Alexandrian Greek, a man of nice philosophic 
culture and fancy. Paul had great power of deductive logic. A grand poetic 
imagination appears in that remarkable book, the Apocalypse. But, taken as 4 
whole, in respect to literary art, the New Testament is greatly inferior to the 
best parts of the Apocrypha and Old Testament. It compares with Job, the 
Psalms, Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ecclesiasticus, and the Wisdom of Solomon, as the 
works of the early Quakers compare with Hooker, Taylor, Herbert, Cudworth, 
and Milton; and yet, spite of the lack of culture, literary art, and poetic genius, in 
the New Testament, as in Fox, Nayler, Penn, and other early Quakers, there is 
a spirit not to be found in the well-born and learned writers who went before. 

1. In the New Testament, look first at the conception which Jesus has of God. 
I shall take it only from the first three Gospels. In that according to Matthew 
I think we have his early notion of God. He calls him Father. The same word 
is now and then applied to God in the Old Testament, but there I think it means 
only Father to the Jews, not to other nations. But it seems that some of the 
Greeks and Jews in Jesus’s own time applied it to him, as if he were the father 
of all men. As Jesus makes the Lord’s Prayer out of the litanies which were 
current in his time, so he uses the common name for the Deity in the common 
sense. With him God alone is good, and our Father which is in heayen is per- 
fect. ‘He maketh his sun to rise on the evil and on the good, and sendeth rain 
on the just and on the unjust.” He pities and forgives the penitent, as in that 
remarkable story of the Prodigal Son. With what tender love does Jesus say, 
“There is joy in heaven over one sinner that repenteth, more than over ninety 
and nine just persons, who need no repentance.” Such noble thoughts come 
out in that time as “shines a good deed in a naughty world.” But what be- 
comes of the impenitent wicked? God has no love for them; they shall go 
into everlasting punishment. So alongside of God there is a Devil, and to the 
left hand of heaven, there is a dreadful, fiery, endless hell, whither a broad way 
leads down, and the wide gates stand ever open, and many there be who go in 
thereat. 

At first Jesus limited his teachings to the Jews; he would not take the 
children’s bread and give it unto the dogs; he declared that not a jot or tittle of 
the Mosaic ceremonial law should ever fail; he told his disciples to keep all that 
the Scribes and Pharisees commanded, because they sat in Moses’s seat. But 
by-and-by he nobly breaks with Judaism, violates the ritual law, puts his new 
wine into new bottles. With admirable depth of intuitive sight he sums up 
religion in one word, Love—love to God with all the heart, and to one’s neighbor 
as himself. Fear of God seldom appears in the words of Jesus. Fear is the 
religion of the Old Testament. Mercy is better than sacrifice. Men go up to 
heaven for righteousness and philanthropy, and no question is asked about creed 
or form. Other men go down to hell for ungodliness; and no straining at a gnat 
would ever save him who would swallow down a whole camel of iniquity. 
Human literature cannot show a dearer example of tenderness to a penitent 
wicked man than you see in the story of the Prodigal Son, which yet the first 
Evangelist rejected, and two others left without mention. \ 

All nationality disappears before Jesus. His model man is a Samaritan. We 
hear that word commonly used, and do not understand that the Jews hated a 
Samaritan as the old New England Federalists hated a Jacobin, as the British 
used to hate a Frenchman, or as a Southern slaveholder hates a Black Repub- 
lican to-day. Depend upon it, it created as much sensation amongst men who 
heard it when Jesus told this story of the Good Samaritan, as it would in Vir- 
ginia to have some one represent a Negro as superior to all the “ first families ” 
of the State, on account of some great charity that he had done, 
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I do not find that Jesus altered the common idea of God which he found. He 
was too intent on practical righteousness to attend to that. Besides, he was cut 
off when but about thirty years of age; had he lived longer, it may be that he 
would have reformed the popular notion of God; for there are some things in 
the words that drop like honey from his lips which to me indicate a religious 
feeling far beyond his thought. 

2. In the writings of Paul you find more speculation about God than with 
Jesus; for Paul was mainly a theological man, as Jesus was mainly a pious and 
philanthropic man. Jesus could start a great religious movement; Paul could 
make a theology out of his hints, and found a sect. But the most important 
characteristic of Paul’s idea of God is this: God’s wrath was against all un- 
godliness in Jew or Gentile, and he was as accessible to Gentile as to Jew. 
Nationality vanishes ; all men are one in Christ Jesus; God is God to all, to 
punish the wicked and reward the righteous who have faith in Christ: the Jews 
are as wicked as the rest of mankind, and are to be equally saved by faith in 
Christ, and by that alone. Paul’s Christ is not the Jesus of History, but a 
mythological being he conjured up from his own fancy. He says that the in- 

_visible God is clearly made known by the visible material world, and conscience 
announces God’s law to the Gentiles as effectually as revelation declares it to the 
Jews. That is a great improvement on the Old Testament idea of God, as 
presented even in the Psalms. 

3. In the Fourth Gospel and the First Epistle attributed to John—both in- 
correctiy attributed to him—the idea of God goes higher than elsewhere in the 
New Testament. God is mainly love. He dwells in the souls of men who love 
each other and love him, and is to be worshipped in spirit and in truth, not only 
in Jerusalem, but anywhere and everywhere. Perfect love casteth out fear, 

This God has an Only-begotten Son, to whom he has given the Spirit without 
measure, put all things under his hand; he who believes on the Son shall have 
everlasting life, but he who does not believe on the Son shall not see life. 
Christ’s commandment is that they love one another, and to those God will give 
another Comforter, the Spirit of Truth, who shall abide with believers forever; 
nay, Christ will manifest himself to them. 

But this God has created a Devil, who will send all unbelievers into endless 
torment. 

Thus ends the last book of the New Testament. What a change from Genesis 
to the Fourth Gospel! _ What a difference between the God who eats veal and 
fresh bread with Abraham, and commands him to make a burnt-offering of his 
own son, who conveys all Palestine on such a jocular tenure, and the God whom 
no man hath seen at any time; who is Spirit and is to be worshipped in spirit 
and in truth ; who is love, and who dwells with all loving and believing souls! 
There are I know not how many hundred years between the two—what a series 
of revolutions! what vast progress of mankind had filled up that brief period 
of time. 

But the idea of God which you gather from the Bible is quite unsatisfactory 
to a thoughtful and deeply religious man to-day. “In the Oid ‘lestament there 
is no God who loves the Gentiles; he made the world for the Jews; all others 
are only servants—means, not ends. This being so, the Hebrew thought him- 
self the only favorite of God; his patriotism became intense contempt for all 
other nations—was a part of his religion. In the New Testament, the God 
whom even Jesus sets before mankind has no love for the wicked; there is no 
Providence for them; at the last judgment he sends them all to hell, bottomless, 
endless, without hope; their worm dieth not, their fire is not quenched; no 
Lazarus from Abraham’s bosom will ever give Dives a single drop of water to 
cool his tongue, tormented in that flame. Jesus tells of God, also, of the Devil ; 
of heaven with its eternal blessedness awaiting every righteous man, and of the 
eternal torment not less open and waiting for every one who dies impenitent. 
Paul narrows still more this love of God towards men; it includes only such as 
have faith in Christ; no man is to be saved who does not believe in Paul’s idea 
of Christ. The author of the Apocalypse constricts it still further yet; he would 
cast out Paul from heaven; Paul is called a “liar,” “of the Synagogue of Satan,” 
and other similar names. ‘The Fourth Gospel limits salvation to such as believe 
the author’s theory of Christ, that he was a God, and the only-begotten Son of 
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God, an idea which none of the three Evangelists, nor Paul, nor James, nor 
Simon Peter, seems ever to have entertained. I think that Jesus never held such 
a doctrine as what Paul and the writer of the Fourth Gospel makes indispensable 
to salvation. 

To the Jews every Gentile seemed an outcast from God’s providence. To the 
early followers of Jesus all unbelievers were also outcasts; “he that believeth 
and is baptised shall be saved, but he that believeth not shall be damned.” [ 
find no adequate reason for thinking Jesus ever spoke these words, found only in 
the doubtful addition to the second canonical Gospel. Yet their seems evidence 
enough to show that Jesus himself really taught that ghastly doctrine, that a 
great wickedness unrepented of entailed eternal damnation on an immortal soul! 
Paul says human love never fails; he suffers long and is kind, and yet both he 
and the man whom he half worshipped, teach that God has no love for the 
wicked man who dies in his impenitence; endless misery is his only destination. 
Neither in the Old Testament nor in the New do you find the God of infinite 
perfection, infinite power, wisdom, justice, love; it is always a limited God, a 
Deity with imperfect wisdom, justice, love; God with a Deyil beside him, the 
created fiend getting the victory over his Creator! The Bible does not know 
that infinite God, who is immanent in the world of Matter and Man, and also 
lives in these flowers, in yonder stars, in every drop of blood in our veins ; who 
works everywhere by law, a constant mode of operation of natural power in Mat- 
ter and in Man. It is never the dear God who is responsible for the welfare of 
all and each, a Father so tender that he loves the wickedest of men as no mortal 
mother can love her only child. Does this surprise you? When mankind was 
a child, he thought as a child, and understood as a child; when he becomes a 
man he will put away childish things. 

How full of encouragement is the fact of such a growth in man’s conception of 
God, and his mode of serving him! In the beginning of Hebrew history, great 
power, great self-esteem, and great destructiveness, are the chief qualities that 
men ascribe to God. Abraham would serve him by sacrificing Isaac ; Joshua, a 
great Hebrew fillibuster, by the butchery of whole nations of men, sparing the 
cattle, which he might keep as property, but not the woman and children. This 
was counted service of God, and imputed to such marauders for righteousness. 
In the notion of God, set forth in the Fourth Gospel and the First Epistle as- 
eribed to John, it is love which preponderates, and by love only are men to serve 
God. With Jesus it is only goodness which admits men to the kingdom of 
heaven, and their is no question asked about the nation, creed, or form; but this 
sweet benediction is pronounced: “ Inasmuch as ye did it unto the least of these 
my brethren, ye did it unto me;” “Come ye blessed, inherit the kingdom pre- 
pared for you from the foundation of the world!” 

Shall you and I stop where the New Testament did? We cannot, if we would, 
and it is impious to try. What if Moses had been content with the Egyptian 
chaos of a Deity, “where every clove of garlic was a god;” what if Jesus had 
never broke with the narrow bounds of Judaism ; what if Paul had been content 
with “such as were Apostle’ before him,” and had stuck at new moons, full 
moons, circumcision, and other abominations which neither he nor his fathers were 
able to bear; where would have been the Christian Church, and where the progress 
of mankind? No, we shall not stop! It woald be contrary to the spirit of Moses, 
and still more contrary to the spirit of Jesus, to attempt to arrest the theological 
and religious progress of mankind. ’ 

God in Genesis represents the conception of the babyhood of humanity. 
Manhood demands a different conception. All round us lies the World of Mat-_ 
ter, this vast world above us and about us and beneath; it proclaims the God of 
Nature; flower speaking unto flower, star quiring unto star; a God who is 
resident therein, his law never broke. In us is a World of Consciousness, and as 
that mirror is made clearer by civilization, I look down and behold the Natural 
Idea of God, infinite Cause and Providence, Father and Mother to all that are. 
Into our reverent souls God will come as the morning light into the bosom of 
the opening rose. Just in proportion as we are faithful, we shall be inspired 
therewith, and shall frame “conceptions equal to the soul’s desires,” and then in 
our practice keep those ‘“ heights which the soul is competent to win.” 
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SERMON II. 


THE ECCLESIASTICAL CONCEPTION OF GOD, AND ITS RELATION 
TO THE SCIENTIFIC AND RELIGIOUS WANTS OF MAN. 


The great and dreadful God.—Danimr ix. 4. 
Our Father which art in heaven.—MArTruew vi. 9. 


Ty the Religion of civilized men there are three things :—Piety—the love of God, 
the Sentimental part ; Morality— obedience to God’s natural laws, the Practical 
part; and Theology—thoughts about God and Man and their relation, the In- 
tellectual part. The Theology will have great influence on the Piety and the 
Morality, a true Theology helping the normal development of Religion, which a 
false Theology hinders. There are two methods of creating a Theology,—a 
scheme of doctrines about God and Man, and the relation between them, viz.: the 
Ecclesiastical and the Philosophical.* 

The various sects which make up the Christian Church pursue the Ee- 
elesiastical method. They take the Bible for a miraculous and infallible revela- 
tion from God—in all matters containing the truth, the whole truth, and nothing 
but the truth—and thence derive their doctrines, Catholic, Protestant, Trini- 
tarian, Unitarian, Damnationist or Salvationist. Of course they follow that me- 
thod in forming the Ecclesiastical Conception of God, in which the Christian sects 
mainly agree. They take the whole of the Bible, from Genesis to the Fourth 
Gospel, as God’s miraculous affidavit; they gather together all which it says 
about God, and from that make up the Ecclesiastical Conception as a finality. 
The Biblical sayings are taken for God’s deposition as to the facts of his nature, 
character, plan, modes of operation—God’s word, his last word; they are a 
finality—all the evidence in the case ; nothing is to be added thereto, and naught 
taken thence away. Accordingly the statement of a writer in the half-savage 
age of a ferocious people is just as valuable, true, and obligatory for all time as 
that of a refined enlightened and religious man in a civilized age and nation; for 
they are all equally God’s testimony in the case, his miraculous deposition; God 
puts himself on his voir dire, and it is of no consequence which justice of revela- 
tion records the affidavit of the Divine Deponent. The deposition is alike per- 
fect and complete, whether attested by an anonymous and half-civilized Hebrew 
fillibuster, or by a refined and religious Christian philosopher. The statement 
that God ate veal at Abraham’s, or that he sought to kill Moses in a tavern, is 
just as true and important as this, that “God is love.” It is said in the Old 
Testament that the Lord is a “consuming fire;” he is “ angry with the wicked 
évery day,” and keeps his anger for ever; that he hates Esau ; that he gives cruel 
commands, like that in the thirteenth chapter of Deuteronomy, forbidding all 
religious progress; that he orders the butchery of millions of innocent men, 
including women and children; that he comes back from the destruction of Edom 
red with blood, as described in the sixty-third chapter of Isaiah. In the New 
Testament he is called Father; it is said that he is Love, that he goes out 
and meets the returning prodigal a great ways off, and welcomes him with large 
rejoicing. 

Now, say the Churches, all these statements are true, and the Christian 
eta must accept them all. Reason is not to sift and cross-examine the 

iblical testimony, rejecting this as false and including that as true; for the whole 
of this evidence and each part of it is God’s affidavit, and does not require a cross- 
examining, sifting, amending. We are not to reconcile it to us, but us toit; and 
if it conflict with reason and conscience, we shall give them up. All the Bible, 
says this theory, is the inspired Word of God, and one part is just as much in- 
spired as another, for there are no degrees of inspiration therein; each statement 
by itself is perfect, and the whole complete. The test of inspiration is not in 
man ; it is not Truth for things reasonable, nor Justice for things moral, nor Love 


* See Mr. Parker's Sermon of ‘False and True Theology.”—February, 1858, 
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for things affectional. The test is wholly outside of man; it is a Miracle—that 
is, the report of a miracle; and so what contradicts the universal human 
conscience is to be accepted just as readily as what agrees with the moral instinct 
and reflection of all human kind. In the third century Tertullian, a hot-headed 
African Bishop, said, “I believe, because it is impossible;” that is, the thing can- 
not be, and therefore I believe it is! It has been a maxim in ecclesiastical theo- 
logy ever since ; without it both Transubstantiation and the Trinity would fall 
to the ground, with many a doctrine more. I think Lord Bacon was an 
unbeliever in the popular ecclesiastical doctrines of his time; he would derive all 
science from the observation of nature and reflection thereon; but he left this 
maxim to have Eminent Domain in Theology! It was enough for him to break 
utterly with the Philosophy of the Schools ; he would not also quarrel against the 
Theology of the Churches: thereby he lost his scientific character, but kept his 
ecclesiastical reputation. 

Joshua, the son of Nun, was a Hebrew fillibuster, with a half-civilized troop 
of ferocious men following him; he conquered a country, butchered the men, 
women, and children; and he gives us such a picture of God as you might 
expect from a Pequot Indian in the days of our fathers. It is taught in the 
Churches that Joshua’s statement about God is just as-trustworthy as the 
sublime words in the New Testament, ascribed to John or Jesus, and far more 
valuable than the deepest intuitions, and the grandest generalizations, of the 
most cultivated, best educated, and most religious of men to-day! ‘The Chris- 
tian Churches do not derive their conception of God from the World of Observa- 
tion about us, or the World of Consciousness within us, but from the “ Book of 
Revelation,” as they call that collection trom the works of some hundred writers, 
mostly anonymous, and all from remote ages; and they tell us that the 
teachings of Joshua are of as much value as the teachings of Jesus himself, far 
more than those of Fenelon or Channing, 

Now from such facts, and by such a method, the Christian sects have formed 
their notion of God, which is common to the Greek, the Latin, and the Teutonic 
Churches’; only a few sects have departed therefrom, and as they are but in- 
significant in numbers, and have had scarcely any influence in forming the 
ecclesiastical conception of God, so I shall omit all reference to them and their 
opinions. 

To-day I shall not speak of the ecclesiastical Arithmetic of God, only of the 
Ethics thereof; not of God according to the category of number—the quantita- 
tive distribution of Deity into personalities ; only of the character of God by the 
category of substance—the qualitative kind of Deity, for that is still the same, 
whether conceived of in one person, in three, or in three million, just as the 
qualitative force of an army of three hundred thousand soldiers is still the same, 
whether you count it as one corps or as three. 

Look beneath the mere words of theology, at the things which they mean, 
and you find in general that the ecclesiastical conception of God does not in- 
clude Infinite Perfection. It embraces all the true and good things from the 
most religious and enlightened writers of the Bible, but it also contains all the 
ill and false things which were uttered by the most rude and ferocious; one is 
counted just as true and valuable as the other. Accordingly God is really 
represented as a limited being, exceedingly imperfect, having all the contradic- 
tions which you find between Genesis and the Fourth Gospel; he is not infinite 
in any one attribute. I know the theological language predicates infinite per- 
fection, but the theological facts affirm exceeding imperfection. Look at this 
in several details. 

1. God is not represented as Omnipresent. When the theologian says, “ God 
is everywhere,” he does not mean that God is everywhere always, as he is any- 
where sometimes; not that he is at this minute present in this meeting-house, 
and in the air which my hand clasps, as he was in the Hebrew Holy of Holies 
when Solomon ended his inauguration prayer, as he always is in some place 
called the Heaven of Heavens. There are degrees of the Divine Presence; he 
is more there and less here. Some spots he occupies by his essence, others only 
potentially. He was creationally present with all his personal essence at the 
making of the world, but only providentially present with his instrumental 
power, not his personal essence, at the governing of the world. Thus the Queen 
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of England, by her power, is present in all Great Britain and the British pos- 
sessions, while by her person she occupies only a single apartment of the Palace 
of St. James in London, sitting in only one chair at a time. So it is taught 
that God must intervene miraculously to do his work: must come into a place 
where he was not before, and which he will vacate soon. So the actual, 
personal, essential and complete presence of God is the very rarest exception in 
all places save Heaven. He is instantial only in Heaven, exceptional every- 
where else. He is not universally immanent, residing in all matter, all spirit, 
at every time, working according to law, by a constant mode of operation and 
in all the powers of matter and man, which are derived from him and are not 
possible without him; but he comes in occasionally and works by miracle. 
He is a non-resident God, who is present in a certain place vicariously, by 
attorney, and only on great occasions comes there in his proper person. That 
is the ecclesiastical notion of Omnipresence. 

2. He is not All-Powerful, except in the ideal Heaven which he permanently 
occupies by his complete and personal presence. On earth he is restricted by 
Man, who thwarts his plans every day and grieves his heart, and still more by 
the Devil, who continually thwarts his Creator. I know the ecclesiastical 
doctrine says that God is omnipotent, but ecclesiastical history represents him 
as trying to make the Hebrews an obedient people, and never effecting it; as 
continually worrying over that little fraction of mankind, “ rising up early and 
speaking” to them, but the crooked would not be made straight. Nay, he is 
unable to keep the Christian Church without spot or wrinkle for a single gene- 
ration, charm he never so wisely ; but Paul fell out with such as were apostles 
before him, and the seamless ecclesiastical coat is roughly rent in twain 
betwixt the two! 

8. He is not All-Wise. He does not know his own creation will work. He 
finished the world, and found that his one man, running alone, did not prosper; 
it was necessary to make a woman, to help him; she was an afterthought. Her 
first step ruins the man she was meant to serve; and God is surprised at the 
disobedience. He must alter things to meet this unexpected emergency; he 
grows wiser and wiser by continual experiment. 

4, He is not All-Righteous. He does great wrong to the Egyptians, for he 
hardens Pharaoh’s heart, so that he may have an excuse for putting the king 
and people to death. He does injustice to the Canaanites, whom he butchers 
by Joshua; he provides a punishment altogether disproportionate to the offences 
of men, and will make them suffer for ever for the sin committed by their 
mythological ancestor, six thousand years before you and I were born; he 
ereates souls by the million, only to make them perish everlastingly. In the 
whole course of human history, you cannot find a tyrant, murderer, kidnapper, 
who is so unjust as God is represented by the ecclesiastical theology. 

5. He is not All-Loving. Of the people before Christ, he loved none but 
Jews; he gave no other any revelation, and without that, they must perish 
everlastingly! Since Jesus he loves none but Christians, and will save no more; 
the present heathen are to die the second death; and of Christians he loves none 
but Church-members. Nay, the Catholics will have it, that he hates everybody 
out of the Roman Church, while the stricter Protestants retaliate this favor 
upon the Catholics themselves. Nay, they deny salvation to all Unitarians and 
Universalists, to the one because they declare that the man Jesus was not God 
the Creator; and to the other because they say that God the Father is not bad 
enough to damn any man forever and ever. You remember that scarcely was 
Dr. Channing cold in his coffin, before orthodox newspapers rung with the in- 
telligence that he was doubtless then suffering the pangs of eternal damnation, 
because he had “denied the Lord that bought him.” You know the damnation 
pronounced on old Dr. Ballou, simply because he said men were brethren, and 
the God of earth and heaven is too good-hearted to create anybody for the 
purpose of crunching him into hell forever and ever. According to some strict 
sectarians, God loves none but the elect—an exceedingly small number. It has 
been the doctrine of the Christian Church for fifteen or sixteen hundred years that 
God will reject from heaven all babies newly-born who die without baptism; 
the sprinkling of infants was designed to save these little ones, who, as Jesus 
thought, needed no salvation, but were already of the kingdom of heaven. Ac~ 
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cordingly, to save the souls of children ready to perish without ecclesiastical 
baptism, the Catholic Church mercifully allows doctors, nurses, mid-wives, 
servants, anybody, to baptize a child newly born, by throwing water in its face, 
in the name of the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, and that saves the little thing. 
But the doctrine of infant damnation follows logically from the first principles 
of the ecclesiastical theology. ‘He that believeth and is baptized shall be 
saved, and he that believeth not shall be damned!” 

6. Heis not All-Holy, perfectly faithful to himself. He is capricious and 
variable; men can wheedle him into their favorite plans; now by penitence or a 
certain belief, they can induce God to remove the consequences of their wicked 
deeds; and the effects of a long life of wickedness will all at once be miraculously 
wiped clean off from the man’s character; he will take the blackest of sinners 
and wash him white in the blood of the Lamb, and “in five minutes he shall be 
made as good a Christian as he could become by fifty years of the most perfect 
piety and morality.” Since God is thus changeable, men think they can alter 
his plan by their words, can induce him to send rain when they want it, or to 
“stay the bottles of heaven” at their request, to check disease, to curse a bad 
man, or to pervert and confound the intellect of a thinking man. Hence comes 
the strange phenomenon which you sometimes see of a nation assembling in the 
churches, and asking God to crush to the ground another people at war with 
them; two years ago you saw Englishmen bending their knees in the name of 
Christ, to ask God to blast the Russians at Sebastopol, and the Russians bending 
their knees and in the same name asking God to sink the British ships in the 
depths of the Black Sea! 

Put all these things together—God is not represented as.a perfect Creating 
Cause, who makes all things right at first; nor a perfect Preserving Providence, 
who administers all things well, and will bring all out right at last. Even his 
essential presence is only an exception in the world, here for a moment, and 
then long withdrawn. According to the ecclesiastical conception, God transcends 
man in power and wisdom, but is immensely inferior to the average of men in 
justice and benevolence; nay, in hate and malignity he transcends the very 
worst man that the very worst man could conceive of in his heart! 

I. Now, this idea of God is not adequate to the purposes of Science. To 
explain the World of Matter, the naturalist wants a sufficient power which is 
always there, acting by a constant mode of operation; not irregular, vanishing, 
acting by fits and starts; but continuous, certain, reliable; an intelligent power 
which acts by law, not caprice and miracle. No other God is adequate Cause 
of the Universe, or of its action for a single hour. 

But the Christian Church knows no such God, for all the Biblical depositions 
concerning him, all the pretended affidavits whence it has made its conception 
of God, came from men who had no thought of a general law of matter or of 
mind, and no notion of a God who acted by a constant mode of operation, and 
who was the indwelling Cause and Providence of all things that are. Just so 
far as any scientific thinker departs from that limited idea of God, who comes 
and goes and works by miracle, so far does he depart from the ecclesiastical 
theology of Christendom, The actual facts of the Universe are not reconcilable 
with what the ecclesiastical theology teaches about God. This has become 
apparent, step by step, in the last three centuries. 

Galileo reported the facts of astronomic nature just as they were. ‘The 
Roman Church must silence her philosopher, or else revolutionize her notion of 
God. Had not she God’s own affidavit that he stopped the sun and moon a 
whole day, to give Joshua time for butchery of men, women and children? 
would she allow a philosopher to contradict her with nothing but the Universe 
on his side? He must swear the earth stands still, ‘“ And yet it,does move 
though!” 

Geologists relate the facts of the universe as they find them in the crust of 
the earth. The Churches complain that these facts are inconsistent with the 
story in Genesis. ‘ We have,” say they, ‘ God’s deposition that he made the 
Universe in six days, rested on the seventh, and was refreshed! What is the 
testimony of the rocks and the stars, to the anonymous record on parchment, or 
the printed English Bible?” So the geologist also has a bad name in the 
Churches, many equivocate, and some lie. 
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For the history of the heavens and earth, theologians would rely on the word 
of a man whose name even they know nothing of, and reject the testimony of 
the Universe itself, where the footprints of the Creator are yet so plain and 
deeply set. Zoologists find evidence, as they think, that the human race has 
had several distinct centres of origination; that men were created in many 
places: and a great outcry is at once raised. Such facts are inconsistent with 
the ecclesiastical idea of God! So, to learn the structure of the heavens, the 
earth, or of mankind, you must not go to the heavens, the earth, or mankind ; 
you must go to the Book of Genesis, and if the facts of the Universe, contradict 
the anonymous record therein, then you must break with the Universe and 
agree with the minister, for the actual testimony of things is worth nothing 
in, comparison with the words of a Hebrew writer whom nobody knows! 

The great obstacle to the advancement of science, nay, to the diffusion of 
knowledge, is not the poverty of mankind, not the lack of industry, talent, 
genius amongst men of science; but it is the ecclesiastical conception of God. 
Not a step can be taken in.astrology, geology, zoology, but it separates a man 
from that notion. The ecclesiastical conception of God being thus utterly 
inadequate to the purposes of science, philosophic men turn off fromthe theology 
of Christendom; and some, it is said, become atheists. Look at the scientific 
men of England, France, and Germany, for proof of this. In America there is 
no considerable class of scientific and learned men, who stand close together, 
write books for each other, and so make a little public of their own; so here 
the scientific man does not stand in a little green-house of philosophy as in 
Europe, where he is sheltered from public opinion, lives freely, and expands his 
flowers in an atmosphere congenial to his natural growth, but he is exposed to 
all the rude blasts of the press, the parlor, and the meeting-house; so is he more 
cautious than his congeners and equivalents in Europe, and does not commonly 
tell what he thinks; nay, sometimes tells what he does not think, lest he should 
lose his public reputation amongst bigoted men! To this there are some very 
honorable exceptions; scientific men who do not count it a part of their business 
to prop up a popular error, but who know society has, a right to demand that 
they tell the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth. But if you 
will take the hundred foremost men of science in all Christendom who are not 
ministers, I do not think that ten of them have any belief in the common 
ecclesiastical conception of God. Some have better—nay, a true idea of God, 
but dare not divulge it; and some, alas! seem to have no notion at all. Ac- 
cordingly, men of science turn from theology; some become atheists, and all 
lose much from lack of a satisfactory idea of God. You all:know what clerical 
complaints are made of the infidelity and atheism of scientific men. Three 
hundred years ago the Church suspected doctors, and invented this proverb:— 
‘As many doctors, so many atheists;” because the doctors knew facts irre- 
concilable with the ecclesiastical theology. I think the charge of atheism 
grossly unjust, when it is brought against the great body of scientific men; but 
where it is true, it ought to be remembered that in the last two hundred and 
fifty years the Christian Church has had no idea of God adequate to the 
purposes of science, and fit for a philosopher to accept; and if it be so, will you 
blame the philosopher for rejecting what would only disturb his processes ? 
The cause of the philosopher’s atheism often lies at the Church’s door, and not 
in the scholar’s study. 

II. But this ecclesiasti¢al conception of God is as inadequate to the purposes 
of Religion, as of Science. In religious consciousness we all want a God whom 
we can absolutely rely upon; who is always at hand, not merely separate and 
one side from the World of Matter or the World of Man. We want.a deity 
who acts now, and is the Infinite God, who desires the best of possible things 
for each man, who knows the best of possible things, and has will and power to 
bring about the best of possible things, and that for all persons. We want a 
God all powerful, all-wise, all-just, all-loying, all-faithful; a perfect Creator; a 
perfect Provider, who will be just to each of his children. I-put it to each one 
of you—thoughtfulest or least thinking—is there one of you who will be 
content with a God who does not come up to your highest conception of power, 
wisdom, justice, love and holiness? Not one of you will be content to rely on 
less! You must falsify your nature before you can do it. But according to 
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the ecclesiastical conception, God is the most capricious, unjust, unreliable of 
all possible beings. Look at this old and venerable doctrine of eternal damna- 
tion, believed by all the Christian sects, save the Universalists, Unitarians, and 
Spiritualists—not yet a sect— who make at the most some four or five millions 
out of the two hundred and fifty or sixty millions of Christendom. This is the 
doctrine:—God is angry with mankind, and will burn the greater part of them 
in hell, forever and ever. Why is “his wrath so hot against us?” 

1. The Jews are God’s ancient covenant people; with them he made a bargain, 
sworn to on both sides: it was for a good and sufiicient consideration, value 
received by each party; he commanded them to observe the Mosaic form of 
religion forever; if any prophet shall come, working never so many miracles, 
and teach them a different conception of God, they must put him to death, and 
all his followers, with their wives, their children, and their cattle. (Deut. xiii.) 
But now all these “chosen people” are to be damned forever because they do 
not believe the theology of Paul and Jesus, whom the Divine Law commands 
the Jews to slay with the edge of the sword for teaching that theology. So 
God commands the Jews to kill every man among them who shall teach the 
Christian doctrine, and yet will damn them for not believing it. 

2. The Heathen also are to be damned because they have no faith in Christ, 
no belief in the popular theology of the Catholic or Protestant sects. But that 
theology is unreasonable, and thoughtful, unprejudiced men cannot believe it; 
besides that, the greater part of the Heathens never heard of such doctrines, or 
of Christ; still God will damn them, millions by millions, to eternal torment, 
because they have not believed what was never preached to them, what they 
never heard they must believe. Three hundred years ago Spanish Jesuits 
preached the doctrine of eternal damnation to the heathen at Japan, who asked 
of the missionaries, “Is it possible that God will damn men forever?” “ Cer- 
tainly, without doubt,” was the reply. *‘And if a man dies who has not heard 
of these things before, will God damn him forever?” ‘ Yes,” was the answer. 
The whole multitude fell on their faces and wept bitterly and long, and would 
not believe it. Do you blame them for casting those priests from the island, 
and saying, “Let the salt sea separate us from the Christian world forever.” 

8. Then the Christians themselves are not certain of their salvation. The 
Catholics are the majority, and they say God will damn all the Protestants; 
the Protestants say the same of the Catholics. The ecclesiastical idea of God 
in both represents him as ready enough to damn either; and if the first principle 
of the Catholic Church be true, no Protestant can be saved; and if the first 
principle of the Protestant Church be true, then every Catholic is sure of 
damnation and nought besides. 

See how the Protestants dispose of one another. 

(1.) All “unconverted” and positively wicked men are to be damned; God 
has no love for them, only hate. 

(2.) All “unconverted” men, not positively wicked; they have no salvation 
in them; they may be the most pious men in the world, the most moral men, 
but their own religion cannot save them. They must have “faith”—that is 
belief in the ecclesiastical theology—and be Church members; that is, they 
must believe as Dr. Banbaby believes, and be voted into some little company 
called a Church, at the Old South or the New North, or some other conventicle. 

(3.) New-born babies not baptized must be shut out from the kingdom of 
heaven, if not included in the kingdom of hell; such has been the doctrine of 
the Christian Church from the time of Justin Martyr, who I think first broached 
it seventeen hundred years ago, and it follows with unavoidable logie from the 
ecclesiastical notion of God and the ecclesiastical method of salyation. So 
Jesus must have made a great mistake when he took babies in his arms, and 
blessed them, and said, “ Suffer little children to come unto me, and forbid them 
not, for of such is the kingdom of heayen;”—he ought to have said, “ Suffer 
baptized children to come unto me,” &e. 

Now what confidence can you have in such a God, so unjust, so unloving, so 
cruel, and so malignant? I just now said that God is represented as transcend- 
ing men in hate and malignity. Look at the matter carefully, narrowing the 
thing down to the smallest point. Suppose there are now a thousand million 
persons on the earth, and that only one shall be damned; and suppose that 
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some day a hundred years hence, all the nine hundred and ninety-nine millions, 
nine hundred and ninety-nine thousand, nine hundred and ninety-nine of us are 
gathered in the kingdom of heaven, enjoying all the blessedness that Divine 
loye can bestow on the vast faculties of man, still further enhanced by the first 
taste of immortal life; suppose that intelligence is brought to all and each of us 
that one man is miserable, languishing in eternal fire, to be there forever; 
suppose we are told that a globe of sand, big as this earth hangs there before 
his comprehensive eye, and once in a thousand years a single atom is loosened 
and falls off, and he shall suffer the cruelest torment till, grain by grain, mil- 
lennium after millennium, that whole globe is consumed and passed away! and 
yet then he shall be no nearer the end of his agony than when he first felt the 
smart. Suppose we are told it was the worst man of all the earth that it was a 
murderer, a violator of virgins, a pirate, a kidnapper, a traitorous wretch, who, 
in the name of Democracy, sought to establish a despotism in America, to 
crush out the fairest hopes of political freedom which the sun ever shone upon: 
or even it was an ecclesiastical hypocrite, with an atheistic heart, believing in 
no God, and loving no man, who, for the sake of power and ambition, sought to 
make men tremble at the ugly phantom of a wrathful Deity, and laid his un- 
clean hands on the soul of man, and made that a source of terrible agony to 
mankind! When you are told that this man is plunged into hell for all time, is 
there a man who would not cry out against the hideous wrong, and scorn heaven 
offered by such a Deity? No! there is no murderer, no pirate, no violator of 
virgins, no New England kidnapper, no betrayer of his nation, no ecclesiastical 
hypocrite even, who would not reject it with scorn, and revolt against the in- 
justice. But the ecclesiastical doctrine represents God as thus damning not 
one man, but millions of millions of men, the great majority of mankind, nine 
hundred and ninety-nine out of every thousand, and those, too, often the best, 
certainly the wisest and most loving and pious men! Do you wonder, then, 
that thoughtful men, moral men, affectional men, and religious men turn off 
with scorn from this conception of God? I wonder not at all. The fact that 
the majority have not done so only shows how immensely powerful is this great 
religious instinct, which God meant should be Queen within us. 

Let me do no injustice. Iadmit the many excellent qualities ascribed to God 
in the popular theology; but remember this, that as much as the noblest words 
of the New Testament add to the conception of God in the worst parts of the 
Old Testament, just so much also do the savage notions from Genesis, Exodus, 
Leviticus, Numbers, and Deuteronomy, from the baser Psalms, and the 
Prophets, take away from the Father who is in Heaven, the Spirit who is to be 
worshipped in spirit and in truth! In this “alligation alternate” one chapter 
of the Old Testament can adulterate and spoil all the blessed oracles of the New. 
Jesus is set off against Joshua; the whole of the Fourth Gospel, the Sermon on 
the Mount, and many a blessed Parable, is nullified by a scrap from some 
ancient Jew who thought God was a consuming fire! 

The form of Religion demanded of men, in accordance with the ecclesiastical 
conception of God, certainly has many good things, but it is not natural Piety 
for its emotional part, the aboriginal love of God; nor natural Theology for its 
intellectual part, the natural Idea of God: nor natural Morality for its practical 
part, the normal use of every human faculty; but it is just the opposite of 
these; it has a sentiment against nature, thought against nature, practice against 
nature. In place of Love to God, with trust and hope, the most joyous of all 
emotions possible to man, it puts Fear of God, with doubt, and dread, and despair, 
the most miserable of all emotions; and in place of love to men, to all men, ac- 
cording as they need and we are able, it puts love only for your own little 
household of faith, and hate for all who cannot accept your opinions; for out of 
the ecclesiastical conception of God comes not only the superstition which 
darkens man’s face, clouds his mind, obscures his conscience, and brutalizes 
his heart, but also the persecution which reddens his hand with a brother’s 
blood. The same spirit is in Boston to-day that in the middle ages was in Italy 
and Spain. Why does not it burn men now, as once it did in Italy, in Spain, 
and in Oxford? It only lacks the power; the wish and will are still the same. 
It lacks the axe and faggot, not the malignant will to smite and burn. Once it 
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had the headsman at its command, who smote and silenced men; now it can 
only pray, not kill. 

Such being the Ecclesiastical Conception of God, such the Ecclesiastical Re- 
ligion, I do not wonder it has so small good influence on mankind. Men of 
science, not clerical, turn off from such a God, and such a form of religion. 
They are less wise and less happy; their science is the more imperfect, because 
they do not know the Infinite God of the Universe, the Absolute Religion. 
With reverence for a great mind, do I turn the grand sttidious pages of La Place 
and Von Humboldt, but not without mourning the absence of that religious 
knowledge of God, and that intimate trust in Him, which else would have 
planted their scientific garden with still grander beauty. Ido not wonder that 
men of politics turn off from ecclesiastical religion, and are not warned from 
wickedness by its admonition, nor guided to justice and philanthropy by its 
counsels. Look at the politicians of America, England, France, all Christen- 
dom, and can you show mea single man of them in a high place who believes 
in the ecclesiastical conception of God, and in public ever dares appeal to the 
religious nature of man, and there expect to find justification of a great thought 
or a noble plan? No! when such politicians evoke the religious spirit, it is 
only to make men believe that it is a religious duty to obey any tyrant who 
seeks to plunder a nation, to silence the Press of France, to crush out the life 
from prostrate Italy and Spain, to send Americans kidnapping in Pennsylvania 
or New England. The great men of science have broke with the ecclesiastical 
notion of God; men of great moral sense will have nothing to do with a Deity 
so unjust; while the affectional and religious men, whose “ primal virtues shine 
aloft as stars,” whose deeds are “‘ charities that heal, and soothe, and bless ” the 
weary sons of men, they turn off with disgust from the ecclesiastical God, whose 
chief qualities are self-esteem, vanity, and destructiveness. One of the most 
enlightened writers of the New Testament says, “God is Lovn.” “Yes,” says 
\the. ecclesiastical theologian, ‘but he is also a CONSUMING ETRE; he gives all his 
love to the Christians who have faith in Christ, and turns all his wrath against 
the non-Christians who have no faith in Christ. He that believeth and is 
baptized shall be saved; he that believeth not shall be damned.” 

If a man accepts this notion of God, he can never be certain of his own welfare 
shereafter; he may hope, he cannot be sure, for salvation does not depend on a 
faithful use of talents or opportunities; but on right belief and right ritual. 
And when neither the intuitive nor the reflective faculties afford any test, who 
-knows if his; belief is right? The Jews are to be rejected for their faith in 
Moses and the Prophets. The Fourth Gospel makes Jesus say that all before 
hhim “were thieves and robbers;”—I think he never said it. Paul repudiated 
Peter, if not also James and John; he was a dissembler, and they only “ seemed 
to be somewhat;” while the author of the Book of Revelation thrusts Paul out 
of heaven, consigning him to the synagogue of Satan. Now if Paul and Peter 
and James and John did not know what faith in Christ meant, and could not 
agree to live in the same Church, and sit in the same heaven, can you and I be 
sure of admittance there ? 

While the ecclesiastical conception of God is thus inadequate to a thoughtful 
man’s religion, we are yet told that we must never reform this notion! ‘There 
is a manifest progress in the conception of God in the Biblical books; but in the 
Christian Church we are told that there must be no further step; we must stop 
with Joshua. “Fear hath torment,” says that anonymous, deep-hearted 
religious writer of the New Testament, seventeen hundred years ago; but 
“perfect love casts out fear.” We are told we must not cast it out, but must 
have a notion of God, which we must fear! Shame onus! Mankind has made 
amistake. We took a false step at the beginning. The dream which a half- 
savage Jew had of God we take for God’s affidavit of his own character. We 
do not look on the World of Matter and Mind, to gather thence a natural idea 
of God, only at the statements of certain men who wrote seventeen hundred .or 
three thousand years ago, men who did well enough for their time, not ours. 

All round us lie the evidences against the ecclesiastical conception of God, 
within us are they yet more distinct. The great mistake of the Christian 
Church is its conception ot God. Once it was the best the nations could either 
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form or accept. To-day it is not worth while to try to receive it, It is in- 
adequate for Science, either the philosophy of matter or man, explaining neither 
the condition, the history, nor yet the origin of one or the other. It is unfit for 
Religion; for Piety, its sentimental part—Theology, its intellectual part— 
Morality, its practical part. I cannot love an imperfect God, I cannot serve an 
imperfect God with perfect morality. 

There will be no great and sufficient revival of religion till this conception be 
corrected. Atheism is no relief; indifference cannot afford any comfort; and 
belief makes the matter worse. The Churches complain of the atheism of 
Science; their false notion of God made it atheistic. You and I mourn at the 
wickedness of men in power; is there anything in the ecclesiastical religion to 
scare a tyrant or a traitor? In high American office mean men live low and 
wicked lives, abusing the people’s trust, and then at last, when the instincts of 
lust, of passion, and of ambition fail them, they whine out a few penitent words 
to a priest, on their death-beds, with their last breath making investment for 
their future reputation on earth, and also in the Christian Church! For this 
mouthful of wind do they pass for better Christians than a whole life of eighty 
years of philanthrophy gave Franklin the reputation for. Thus selfish and 
deceitful men are counted for saints by the Christian clergy, while the mag- 
nificent integrity of Franklin and Washington never gave them a high place in 
any Christian Church! You weep at the poverty of life in the American 
Church—thirty thousand ministers with right of visitation and search on all 
mankind, and no more to show for it! A revival of religion going on over the 
whole land—and a revival of the slave trade at the same time, and neither 
hindering the other! You mourn at the poverty of life in the Churches of 
America, but the Church of Christendom is no better—nay, I think the Church 
in the Free States of America is its better part; the Christian Church abroad 
strikes hands with every tyrant, it treads down mankind, nor will it be ever 
checked, while it has such a false conception of God. 

Under us is the Earth, every particle of it immanent with God; over us are 
the Heavens, where every star sparkles with Deity; within us are the Heavens 
and the Earth of human Consciousness, a grander revelation of Deity in yet 
higher form. ‘These are all of them a two-fold testimony against the Eccle- 
siastical Conception of God. Not one of them has a whisper of testimony in 
favor of atheism; all are crowded with evidence of the Infinite God,—First 
Good, First Perfect, and First Fair, Father and Mother to you and me, to all 
that were, that are, that shall be, leading us to life everlasting. 


SERMON III. 


THE PHILOSOPHICAL IDEA OF GOD AND ITS RELATION TO THE 
SCIENTIFIC AND RELIGIOUS WANTS OF MANKIND NOW. 


Perfect love casteth out fear.—1 Joun iy. 18. 


Tue religious element is so strong that it always will act both in its instinctive 
and its reflective form, for though here and there an eccentric man neglect or treat 
it with scorn, no race of men ever does so; nay, no nation, no little tribe, no 
considerable company of men. There are a thousand devotees who give up all to 
the religious faculty where there is not a single atheist who sacrifices that to 
something besides. Like the two other great Primal Instincts—the hunger for 
bread, which keeps the individual alive, and the hunger for posterity, which 
perpetuates mankind—this hunger for God is not to be put down. Here and 
there an individual man neglects the one or the other, the instinct of food, of 
kind, of religion; but the human race nor does, nor can. In Mankind in- 
stinctive nature is stronger than capricious will. Whimsy alters the cut of 
Ahab’s beard, or the shape of Jezebel’s ringlets ; but the beard itself grows on 
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Ahab’s cheek and chin, will he or nill he, and Jezebel’s head is herbaged all over 
with curls, growing while she sleeps. 

Soon as Man outgrows the wild state of infancy, where he first appeared, in 
his primitive sense of dependence he has always felt his need of God, as in his 
instinctive perception he has always felt the Being of God reflected therein, and - 
formed some Notion of God, better or worse, Go where you will, you find 
that men know God. The notions they form of him vary from land to land, 
from age to age. They are the test of the people’s civilization; how rude with 
the savage! how comprehensive with the enlightened, thoughtful, religious 
man! But no nation is without them, or without a sense of obligation towards 
God or the practice of some form of service of him. 

The notion men form of God, and the corresponding service they pay, are 
both proportionate to the people’s civilization. The Indian Massasoit’s con- 
ception of God, two hundred and fifty years ago, fitted him as well as ours fits 
us. Let us never forget this, nor think that we are proportionately more 
favored than our fathers were. Little baby Jimmy in Pennsylvania, some 
seventy years ago, was as much pleased with a penny trumpet, which worried 
his aunts and uncles, as President Buchanan now is with the Presidency of the 
United States and power to scare all Democrats into obedience. To us our 
fathers in 858 are barbarians, and we wonder how they stood it in the world, so 
poorly furnished and provisioned as they were. You will be barbarians to your 
sons and daughters in 2858, and they will wonder how you continued to live 
and have a good time of it. Yet you and I think life is decent and worth 
having. Milk and a ¢radle are as good for babies as meat and railroad engines 
for men. Small things suit little folks. So is it in religion as all else besides. 
I love to read the religious stories of rude nations—the Hebrews, the Philistines, 
the New England Indians. The Iroquois thought there were three Spirits, the 
Spirit of Beans, of Squashes, and of Indian Corn, and these made an Agri- 
cultural Trinity, three beneficent persons in one rude conception of a Mohawk 
God. Such a notion served their souls as well as the stone tomahawk and 
snow-shoe their hands and feet. Let us never forget that each age is as sufficient 
to itself as any other age, the first as the last. The immense progress between 
the two is also the law of God, who has so furnished men that they shall find 
satisfaction for their wants, when they are babies of savage wildness and when 
they are grown men of civilization. 

From the beginning of human history there has been a continual progress of 
man’s conception of God. It did not begin with Jacob, Isaac, and Abraham ; 
it will not end with you and me. Yesterday I mentioned some of the facts of 
this progress in the Bible, and pointed out the Jehovah of the Pentateuch eating 
veal with Abraham and Sarah, wrestling with Jacob, trying to kill Moses and 
not bringing it to pass; I showed the odds between that conception of God and 
“Our Father who art in heaven,” which filled up the consciousness of Jesus, 
and the God who is Perfect Love, which abode in the consciousness of another 
great man. This progress is observable in all other people, in the literature of 
every nation, 

Religious progress cannot be wholly prevented; it may be hindered and kept 
back for a time. This is the mischief;—men form an ecclesiastical organiza- 
tion, and take such a conception of God as satisfies them at the time, stereotype 
it, and declare all men shall believe that for ever. They say “This is a finality; 
there shall never be any other idea of God but this same, no progress hereafter.” 
Then priests are made in the image of that Deity, and they misshape whole 
communities of men and women; and especially do they lay their plastic hand 
on the pliant matter of the child, and mismould him into deformed and un- 
natural shapes, What an absurdity! In 1780, in a little town of Connecticut, 
Blacksmith Beecher, grim all over with soot, leather-aproned, his sleeves rolled 
above his elbows, with great, bare, hairy arms, was forging axes “dull as a hoe,” 
and hoes “blunt as a beetle,” yet the best that men had in Connecticut in those 
days. What if the Connecticut lumberers and farmers had come together, and 
put it into their Saybrook Platform, that to the end of time all men should chop 
with Beecher’s axes, and dig with Beecher’s hoes, and he who took an imperfec- 
tion therefrqm, his name should be taken from the Lamb’s Book of Life, and he 
who should add an improvement thereto, the seven last plagues should be added 
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unto him! We all see the absurdity of such a thing. In 1830, in Boston, 
Minister Beecher, grim with Calvinism, surpliced from his shoulders to his 
feet, Geneva-banded, white-choked, a stalwart and valiant-minded son of the 
old blacksmith, was making a theology—notions of man, of God, and of the 
Relation between them. His theological forge was in full blast in Hanover 
Street, then in Bowdoin Street, and he wrought stoutly thereat, he striking 
while his parish blew. But his opinions were no more a finality than his 
father’s axes and hoes. Let Blacksmith Beecher, grim with soot, and Minister 
Beecher, grim with theology, hammer out the best tools they can make, axes, 
hoes, doctrines, sermons, and thank God if their work be of any service at that 
time; but let neither the blacksmith over his forge, his triphammer going, nor 
the minister over his pulpit, his Bible getting quoted, ever say to mankind, 
“Stop, gentlemen! thus far and no farther! I am the end of human history, the 
last milestone on the Lord’s highway of progress; stop here, use my weapon, 
and die with it in your hand, or your soul.” Depend on it, mankind will not 
heed such men; they will pass them by; whoso obstructs the path will be 
trodden down. Progress is the law of God. 

At an early age the Christian Church accepted the Ecclesiastical Method of 
theology, namely—that every word between the lids of the Bible is given by 
God’s miraculous and infallible inspiration, which contains the religious truth, 
the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, and to get doctrines, men must 
make a decoction of Bible, and only of Bible, for that is the unique herb out of 
which wholesome doctrines can be brewed. By that method it formed its con- 
ception of God. First, it fixed the Ethical Substance of God’s character, the 
quality of God, with all the contradictions which you find in the Old Testament 
and the New. Next it fixed the Arithmetical Form of God’s character, the 
quantitative distribution into three persons, Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, alike 
in their Godhead, diverse in their function. Thus the capability to produce 
was in the Father; the capacity of being produced was in the Son; the capacity 
of being proceeded from was in the Father and the Son, and the capability of 
proceeding was in the Holy Ghost. These are the differentia of the total God- 
head. All that was fixed well-nigh fifteen hundred years ago. 

Since that time there have been three great movements within the Christian 
Church. First, an attempt to centralize ecclesiastical power in the Bishop of 
Rome; that was the Papal movement. Next was the attempt to explain the 
ecclesiastical doctrines by human reason, not to alter but expound and demon- 
strate by intellect what was accepted by faith; that was the Scholastic move- 
ment. Then came at last the attempt to decentralize ecclesiastical power, and 
bring back from the Roman Bishop to the common people what he had filched 
thence away; that was the Protestant movement. It split the Western world in 
twain, following the ethnological line of cleavage; and since that there is a 
Roman Church with a Pope, and a Teutonic Church with a People. But the 
Papists and their opponents the Laists, the Scholastics and their enemies the 
Dogmatists, the Protestants and Catholics, all accepted the Ecclesiastical 
Method of theology, and so the Ecclesiastical Notion of God. So within the 
borders of the Christian Church, from the Council at Nice in 325 to the Council 
at North Woburn in 1857, there has been no revision of the Conception of God, 
no improvement thereof. Protestant and Catholic, Scholastic and Dogmatist, 
Laist and Papist, agree in the ethical substances of God, and in the arithmetical 
form. The Athanasian/creed set forth both; in the fourth century it was ap- 
pointed to be read in the churches. What is called the “ Apostle’s Creed” has 
little apostolic in it save its name; yet it has been held orthodox for sixteen 
hundred and fifty years. All this time there has been no progress in the eccle- 
siastical conception of God, as set forth in the great sects of the Christian 
Chureh; the same creed which answered for the third century suffices the 
Church to-day. So long as the Church holds to this ecclesiastical method of 
theology there can be no progress in the notion of God, for only Biblical plants 
may be put into the ecclesiastical caldron, and from them all only that concep- 
tion can be distilled, though it may be flavored a little, diversely here and there, 
to suit the taste of special persons. 

But shall Mankind stop? We cannot if we would. We can stereotype a 
ereed and hire men to read it, or scare, or coax them; but a new Truth from 
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God shinés straight down through creed and congregation, as that sunlight 
through the sky. In the last four hundred years what a mighty development 
has there been of human knowledge! In three hundred and sixty years the 
geographic world has doubled; and what a development in astronomy, 
chemistry, botany, zoology; in mathematics, metaphysics, ethics, history ! 
How comprehensive is science now! But there has been no development in the 
Church’s conception of God. The ecclesiastical God knows nothing of modern 
science—chemistry, geology, astronomy; even the geographic extent of the 
earth is foreign thereto; neither Jehovah nor the ecclesiastical Trinity ever’ 
heard of Australia, of the Friendly Islands, nor even of the Continent of 
America. The ecclesiastical conception of God was formed before the discovery 
of America, before modern science was possible. The two aré not to be recun- 
ciled. Which shall yield, the Fact of Science, or the Fiction of Theology? 

Outside of the orthodox Christian Church there has been a great development 
of the conception of God, a revision of it more or less complete, certainly a 
great improvement. Thus the Unitarians rejected the Trinitarian arithmetic, 
and said, ‘God is one nature in one person.” The Universalists rejected the 
devilish element and said, “God is love all over, and is not hate anywhere.” 
Once it seemed as if these two sects would make a revolution in the Church’s 
notion of God; but alas! the Unitarians and Universalists both accept the 
ecclesiastical method of theology, and when they appeal to the miraculous and 
infallible Bible in support of their more reasonable and religious notion of God, 
they are always beaten in that court where Genesis is of as much value as the 
four Gospels, and murderous Joshua as great a theological authority as bene- 
ficent Jesus. So when they rely on the Bible, these sects are defeated, and 
draw back toward the old Church with its belief of a ferocious Deity; this ex- 
plains the condition and character of these two valuable sects. Accordingly, 
little good has come from their movement, once so hopeful. They would change’ 
Measures and Doctrines, but they would not alter the Principle which controls 
the measure, nor the Method whereby the doctrines are made; and so these 
sects leaven only a little of the whole lump; they do not create that great 
fermentation which is necessary to make the whole Church take a new form. 
How much depends on the first Principle and the right Method! 

Now, by the Philosophic Method, a man takes the Facts of mstinctive and 
reflective Consciousness within him, and the Facts of Observation without, and 
thence forms his idea of God. He will be helped by the labors of such as have’ 
gone before him, and will refuse to be hindered by the errors of the greatest 
men. He will take the good things about God in this blessed Bible, because 
they are good, but not a single ill thing will he take because it is in the Bible. 
“God is love,” says a writer in the New Testament, and our thoughtful man 
will accept that; but he will not feel obliged to accept that other statement, in 
the Old Testament, that “God is a consuming fire;” or yet a kindred one in 
the New Testament, “These shall go away into everlasting punishment,” 
“prepared for the devil and his angels.” He will understand and believe that 
“ He that loveth is born of God, and knoweth God;” but he will not assent to 
this, which the Christian Church teaches, ‘“‘He that believeth and is baptized 
shall be saved, but he that believeth not shall be damned.” Because he accepts 
the good and true of the Bible, he will not fall down and aecept the false and 
ill; for the ultimate standard of appeal will not be to a Book writ with pens, as 
a minister interprets it, but to the Facts of the Universe, as the human mind 
interprets them. 

In philosophic men the reflective element prevails; but Ido not think they 
often have much intuitive power to perceive religious truths direetly, by the 
primal human instinct; nor do I think that they in the wisest way observe the 
innermost activities of the human soul. Poets like Shakespeare observe the 
play of human passion and ambition better than metaphysicians like Berkeley, 
and Hume, better than moralists like Butler and Paley. Commonly, I think, 
men and women of simple religious feeling furnish the facts which men of 
great thoughtful genius work up into philosophic theology. It is but rarely that 
any man has a genius for instinctive intuition, and also for philosophic generaliza- 
tion therefrom. Such a man, when he comes, fills the whole sky, from the 
nadir of special primitive religious émotion up to the zenith of universal philo- 
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sophic thought. You and I need not wait for such men, but thankfully take 
the Truth, part by part, here a little and there a little, and accept the service of 
whoso can help, but taking no man for master—neither Calvin nor Luther, nor 
Paul, nor John, nor Moses, nor Jesus—open our soul to the infinite God, who 
is sure to come in without bell, book, or candle. 

When a man pursues this natural, philosophic method of theology, takes his 
facts from consciousness in his own world, and observation in the world of 
matter, then he arrives at the Philosophical Idea of the God of Infinite Per- 
fection. That God has all the qualities of complete and perfect being; He has 
Infinite Power to do, Infinite Mind to know, Infinite Conscience to will the 
right, Infinite Affection to love, Infinite Holiness to be faithful to his affections, 
conscience, mind, power. He has Being without limitation, Absolute Being; 
he is present in all space, at all times; everywhere always, as much as some- 
times anywhere. He fills all spirit, not less than all matter, yet is not limited 
by either, transcending both, being alike the materiality of matter, and the 
spirituality of spirit—that is the substantiality which is the ground of each, 
and which surpasses and comprehends all. He is Perfect Cause and Perfect 
Providence, creating all things trom a perfect motive, of a perfect material, for 
a perfect purpose, and as a perfect means, and to a perfect end. So, of all con- 
ceivable worlds he makes the best possible, of all conceivable degrees of welfare 
he provides the best in kind and the greatest in bulk, not only for all as a whole, 
but for each as an individual, for Jesus of Nazareth who is faithful, for Judas 
Iscariot who turns traitor. There is no Absolute Evil in the world, either for 
the whole as all, nor for any one as part. 

That is the Philosophic Idea of God and of his relation to the Universe. 
To-day I state it short, for I have dwelt on it often before, and perhaps at some 
other time I shall take up the idea part by part, and speak of God as Infinite 
Power, then as Infinite Wisdom, then as Infinite Justice, as Infinite Love, 
Infinite Integrity, and so on. 

I think this Idea of God as Infinite Perfection, Perfect Power, Wisdom, 
Justice, Love, Holiness, is the grandest thought which has ever come into 
mortal mind. It is the highest result of human civilization. Let no man claim 
it as his original thought; it is the result of all mankind’s religious experience. 
Tt lay latent in human nature once, a mere instinctive religious feeling. At 
length it becomes a bright particular thought in some great mind; and one day 
will be the universal thought in all minds, and will displace all other notions of 
God—Hindoo, Egyptian, Hebrew, Classic, Christian, Mohammedan, just as the 
true theory of astronomy, which actually explains the stars, displaced the 
Ptolemaic and all the other theories which were only approximate; just as the 
iron axe displaced the tomahawk of stone. 

The Evidence of this*God is in man’s Consciousness and in the World of 
Matter likewise outside of him. When the idea is presented to a thoughtful 
man, he at once says, ‘“ Yes, God is Infinite Perfection, Power, Wisdom, Justice, 
Holiness, Lové,” for human nature is too strong for his theologic prejudice. To 
prove there is such a being as Jehovah, who met Moses in a tavern between 
Midian and Egypt some thirty-three hundred years ago, and vainly tried to kill 
him, you must know Hebrew, and understand the antiquities of the Jews, know 
who wrote the Book of Exodus, where he got his facts, what he meant by his 
words, what authority he rested on; and when you have made that investiga- 
tion, the story will turn ‘out to be wind, and none the better because Hebrew 
wind thirty-three hundred years old; and after all that, you do not come to a 
fact of the Universe, but only the fiction of a story-teller. But to prove the 
Infinite Perfection of God, you have the facts in your own nature; you are to 
sit down beside that primeval well and draw for yourself, and drinking thence, 
you shall thirst no longer for heathen Abana and Pharpar, the rivers of Gentile 
Damascus, nor for the Hebrew Jordan itself, for you shall find there is a well of 
living water within you, springing up to everlasting life; and as you drink, the 
seales of theologie leprosy fall off from your eyes, and you stand there a clean 
map, full of the primitive, aboriginal vigor of Humanity. As you look down 
into that depth of consciousness do you behold the eternal and immutable Idea 
of the Infinitely Perfect God forever mirrored there. This depends on no sub- 
jective peculiarities of the individual, but on the objective forces of the Universe. 
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So by its name to distinguish it from all other notions of God, I will call this 
the Philosophical or Natural Idea of God; it seems to me a fact given in Hu- 
manity itself, a self-evident truth of spiritual consciousness, something we 
discover in the Universe, not something we invent and project thereon. So, 
while I name the others Conceptions of God, I call this the Idea of God—the 
Philosophical Idea, because derived by that method—the Natural, because it 
corresponds to Nature. To this men will also add conceptions of their own in- 
vention, which partake of the subjective peculiarities of John or Jane. 

I. This Idea of God is adequate to the Purposes of Science. First of all 
things the philosopher wants an Adequate Cause for the Facts of the Universe, 
both the World of Matter out of him, and the World of Spirit in him. He is 
to explain facts by showing their mode of operation, and tracing them back to 
the cause—to the proximate cause first, to the ultimate cause at last. Now, as 
I showed before, the Ecclesiastical Conception of God furnishes no adequate 
cause for the Facts of the Universe. To the theologian it is cause sufficient for 
Noah’s flood, for the ark, for the downfall of Jericho when the rams’-horns blew, 
for the standing still of the sun and moon while a Hebrew army slew their 
victims ;—it explains such things as are not authenticated facts of history, but 
only anonymous fictions of mythology. It is no adequate cause for the 
earth under our feet, for the heavens over our heads, and, least of all, for 
this earth and heaven of human consciousness within us. The ecclesiastical 
God is sufficient cause for the Westminster Catechism, for baptism, by sprink- 
ling or plunging, for belief in eternal damnation, for admission to Dr. Ban- 
baby’s Church—but it does not explain a mother’s love for her wicked, 
profligate girl; nor David's wailing over his worthless, handsome boy: “ Oh 
Absalom, my son! my son Absalom! would God that I had died for thee! ”— 
there is no fact in the ecclesiastical God’s consciousness which corresponds to 
that. It is not cause for such a man as Socrates, or Franklin, nor such women 
as Miss Dix and Miss Nightingale, and others not less noble, only less known. 
It explains Pharaoh’s dream about fat and lean kine; the story of Elisha’s 
cursing the children who cried after him, ‘Go up, thou bald head, go,” and of 
the two she-bears out of the woods who tore two and forty of those children to 
atoms in Divine and bearish wrath—but it does not explain the life of such a 
man as Jesus of Nazareth, nor his lament, “O Jerusalem, Jerusalem!” It 
does not account for that grandest of human triumphs, “ Father, forgive them, 
for they know not what they do.” ‘To explain such characters the ecclesiastical 
conception of God is no more adequate cause than the the penny-trumpet in a 
little boy’s mouth is sufficient to explain the world of musie which Beethoyen 
dreamed into thought and then poured forth, gladdening the earth with such 
sweet melody. Read the Book of Genesis, then read Newton’s Principia, Hum- 
bolt’s Kosmos, nay, any college manual of chemistry,#and ask if the theologic 
God is cause adequate to the chemic composition of a single flower! Nay, read 
the stories in Genesis, or the sermons in Jonathan Edwards, and then in some 
starry night look up to the sky, and ask if that form of Deity could have con- 
ceived the heavens? You see at once how insufficient it is. 

But the God of Infinite Perfection is Adequate Cause for all the facts in the 
Universe. In the world of matter you find Power resident on the spot; Mind 
resident on the spot, a Plan everywhere, things working together in order. The 
world of matter is a “ team of little atomies,” thing yoked to thing, and skilfully 
are they drove afield by that Almighty One whose thoughtful road is every- 
where, All is orderly—never a break in the line of continuity. In the fossil 
animals which perished a million of years ago you find proximate formations 
which point to man; nay, yet further back in the structure of the earth, the 
fashion of the solar system itself, do we find finger-posts which indicate the road 
to humanity—distinctly pointing unto man. ‘There is Law always, a constant 
mode of operation, never a miracle; no chemist, geologist, astronomer, can show 
proof of the “intervention of God,” but the Power, Mind, Law, constant mode 
of operation, these show the presence of God always, everywhere, ordering all 
things “by number and measure and weight.” ‘The chemist analyzes matter 
into some sixty primitive substances, oxygen, hydrogen, nitrogen, carbon, and 
the rest; but of all that “team of atomies” not a single brute creature ever 
thinks a thought; it is in God that the Mind resides, in him is the Power and 
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the Plan. Mr. Whewell, a theological man indeed, but yet also, I think, 
certainly one of the ablest and most dispassionate men of science in these days, 
writes a book against the Plurality of Worlds, and declares there is no conscious 
life analagous to man’s in any planet, in sun, or moon, or star: it is a dead 
world up there; the sun is a dead sun, the moon is dead as brass, and there is 
no liféin any star. Why so? It is not consistent with the Ecclesiastical Notion 
of God; the Book of Miraculous Revelation never gives us a hint of a living 
thing in sun or moon or star; the Plan of Atonement applies only to the earth, 
it cannot reach an inch beyond the atmosphere, which extends about fifty-two 

~ miles from the surface! Mr. Whewell is right—a plurality of worlds is wholly 
inconsistent with the ecclesiastical God; there is no record that such a thought 
ever crossed the mind of Moses, Jesus, Paul or John, that it ever occurred to 
Hebrew Jehovah or Christian Trinity. But it is not inconsistent with the 
Infinite God; and the philosopher who believes in him will not correct the facts 
of Nature by the fictions of Genesis. To him, how different the World of 
re appears: one grand act of creative power, which is everywhere active at 
all times. 

Then, when this Idea is accepted, no philosopher will be bid to look for a 
miracle, and called an “infidel” because he finds only Law—law in the botanic 
growth of plants, law in the chemic composition of minerals, law in the mechanic 
structure of the earth, the sun, the solar system, the Universe itself. Then 
there will be no atheistic Lagranges and La Places to deny all God, because 
they do not find the phantom which theologians bid them seek, and because 
their telescope bores through the spot where the New Jerusalem was said to be, 
and finds but blank celestial space! From the scheme of matter and of mind 
no brilliant Schelling, no cautious, erudite Von Buch, no comprehensive, mag- 
nificent, generous, and thousand-minded Von Humboldt shall ever omit the 
Cause and Providence of matter and of mind! 

Then, too, how different will the great complex world of Human History 
appear! Men will study it without hindrance, asking only for facts, for the law 
of the facts, and the human meaning of the law. They will find no miracle in 
man’s religious history, but a continual development of a faculty common to all 
mankind, a gradual progress in religious feeling, religious thought, religious act; 
no savage nation without consciousness of God, a sense of dependence, obliga- 
tion, gratitude—aye, and trust in him, and something of love for him, “ even in 
Savage bosoms ”—all this proportionate to the people’s civilization. The philo- 
sopher will find God in all human history, in the gradual elevation of mankind 
from the low state of the wild man, to higher and higher types of excellence. 

Jehovah is the God of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob; he inspires only Jews, 
them not much. He hates Esau, and butchers the Canaanites. To the Gentiles 
he is not a loving God, but a hating Devil. The ecclesiastical God is a Re- 
deemer only to the redeemed—a handful of men, rather mean men too, I fear, 
most of them. What is he to babies dying unbaptized? What to the wicked 
whom death cuts down in their unrepented naughtiness? He is not God, but a 
“consuming fire;” he is “the Devil and his angels” to such; not the God of 
love, but a “great and dreadful God,” who laughs when their fear cometh, and 
crushes Sodom and Gomorrah under his fiery hail; and, all bloody with battle, 
tramples populous Idumea under foot, as a Bacchanalian treads the wine-press 
full of purple-blooded grapes ! 

With the philosophical Idea, there is a God for all nations, for all men, in- 
spiring liberal Greece and prudent Rome not less than pious Judea—a God for 
babies sprinkled, and for babies all unsmirched by priestly hands; a God for 
Jacob and Esau, Jew and Gentile; a God to whom mankind is dear, Father and 
Mother to the human race! Then you can explain human history: the diverse 
talents of Egyptian, Hindoo, Persian, Hebrew, Greek, Teuton, Celt, American, 
these are various gifts, which imply no partial love on the part of him who 
makes yon oak a summer green, yon pine a winter green. You find the Infinite 
God in human history, as in the world of matter; for as the plan of material 
combination, mineral, vegetable, animal, did not reside in any one of the sixty 
primitive substances, nor in the world of mineral, plants, animals, but in God, 
who is the thoughtful substance to these unthinking forms—so the plan of 
human history is not in Abraham, Isaac, Jacob; it is not in the whole world of 
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men, but in the Infinite God, who is the Providence that shapes our ends to 
some grand purpose which we know not of. Thus the true idea of God is 
adequate to the Purposes of Science both of matter and man. 

II. This Idea of God is also adequate to the Purposes of Religion. For 
that I want not merely a cause sufficient to my intellect, but much more. I 
want a God I can trust and have absolute confidence in, so that I am sure of 
him. Now the savage may confide in a God of blood, a partial God, who loves 
Jacob and hates Esau; an inconstant and irregular God, who works by fits and 
starts, who is absent now for a long time, and then comes in with miraculous 
pomp, signs, and wonders. A malignant man may be content fora moment 
with his vengeful Deity, who hates the wicked and will torment them for ever ; 
but soon as a man is considerably enlightened in his mind, conscience, heart 
and soul, soon as he comprehends the Power that is everywhere always, active 
and acting for good, then that savage deity is not enough for him. He wants 
not only infinite Ability,—power of Force to do, power of Mind to plan, and 
Will to execute,—but also power of Conscience to will right, and the Infinite 
power of Affection to love all men and all things, using this energy of will, 
mind, force, for the welfare of each man—nay, of every mote that peoples this 
little leaf. That quality is not in the ecclesiastical God; here it is in the true 
God of earth and heaven and human consciousness. He is perfect creating 
Cause, making all things of the best possible material, from the best possible 
motives, for the best possible purpose, and as the best possible means to achieve 
that purpose. He is perfect conserving Providence, who is as perfectly, com- 
pletely and essentially present in this little rosebud which I hold in my hand, 
as he was when, as the Biblical poet has it, ‘the morning stars sang together, 
and all the sons of God shouted for joy,” at the creation of the earth, just 
springing into new-born stellar life. He administers all things by the perfect 
method, with the best of means, and will secure the best of ends for you and 
me, for each man, saint and sinner, for the poor widow who supplicates and the 
unjust judge who fears not God, neither regards man. 

By the ecclesiastical notion there is Absolute Evil in God, a dark deep back- 
ground, out of which comes evil in the nature of things; and hence comes the 
total depravity of man, hence the wrath of God, enlivening for ever the fire of 
hell, which no deluge of human tears and blood can ever quench. So the Evil 
in the world is eternal, not reconciled, not atoned for; it cannot be removed, 
neither: in this life nor that to come, because it is an essential part of God. 
Nine hundred and ninety-nine men out of a thousand are sinners, and their sin 
is.eternal, not to be removed; so their agony has no end. Trace it back 
logically. to its ultimate cause, and it is all God’s fault. So every sin ‘not 
repented of that you and I commit, is not only perpetual wretchedness for us, but 
likewise an eternal blot on the character of the ecclesiastical God. Under the 
parlor windows of his little Heaven, where the elect loll on their couches and 
look out, indolently touching their harps of gold, there lies the immeasurable 
Sink of Hell, where the Devils, those unclean beasts of the infernal world, 
wallow continual, rending the souls of men, while the reek of their agony 
ascends up for ever and ever! 

But by the true and philosophic or natural Idea of God, all the Evil of the 
world is something incident to man’s development, and no more permanent than 
the stumbling of a child who learns to walk, or his scrawling letters when he 
first essays to write. It will be outgrown, and not a particle of it or its con- 
sequences shall cleave permanent to mankind. ‘This is true of the individual 
wrongs which you and I commit; and likewise of such vast wickedness as war, 
political oppression, and the hypocrisy of priesthoods. These are blots in man- 
kind’s writing-book, which we make in learning to copy out God’s Eternal Rule 
of Right in fair round letters, so clear that he may read who runs! The very 
pain the error gives is remedial, not revengeful; it is medicine to cure and save 
and bless, not poison .to kill and torture with eternal smart. Here then is a 
God you can trust—Power, Wisdom, Will, Justice also, and likewise Love. 
What quality is there a man can ask for that is not in the Infinite, Perfect God? 

Then there will be a Form of Religion adapted to represent such an idea of 
God. It will conform to Man’s Nature, his body and: soul, doing justice to 
every part, foras God made man with such faculties as would best serve his 
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Own great end, so it is clear that it is man’s duty to use these faculties in their 
natural way, for their normal purpose. God did not make man with something 
redundant to be cut off, or lacking something to be sought elsewhere and tied 
on: he gave us such faculties as are fit for our work. 

1. See the effect this idea has on Piety. A natural religious instinct inclines 
us to love God. If we have an Idea of him which suits that faculty, then the 
soul loves God as the eye loves light, the ear sound, as the mind loves truth, 
use and beauty, the conscience justice, and the affections men and women, 
’ The hungry religious faculty seeks for itself bread, finds it, and is filled with 
Strength and delight. If it finds it not, then we are tortured by Fear, that ugly 
raven which preys on the dissatisfied heart of man. Now the Infinite God is 
the object of entire and complete satisfaction to the Soul. You want perfect 
power for your reverence, perfect wisdom for your intellect, perfect justice for 
your conscience, perfect love for your affections, perfect integrity for your soul: 
and here they are all in the infinitely perfect God. So piety will be complete in 
all its parts, and perfect too in each. I cannot love a wicked man as a good 
man, nor a foolish and unjust man as one wise and just; no more can I love a 
foolish God, nor an unjust God, nor a hating God. In proportion as I am wise, 
just, humane, shall I hate such a God,.and repudiate the shameful thought. 
But the perfect God—I cannot help loving him just in proportion. to my ex- 
cellence, He made meso. I put it to the consciousness of every one of you, is 
it not so? When God is thus presented as infinitely perfect, can you refrain 
from loving him with your intellect, your conscience, heart and soul? No more 
than the healthy eye can fail to enjoy the light; no more than the hungry, 
healthy appetite can help rejoicing in its natural food, the maiden in her lover, 
or the bridegroom in his bride! 

2. Not less does this Idea of God affect Morality, the other part of religion. 
I find certain ideal rules of conduct writ on my body and in my spirit. By 
inward and outward experience gradually I learn these rules—the laws of God, 
enacted by him into my flesh and soul. I shall try to keep these laws; I know 
they are his commandment. I shall turn every faculty to its special work. My 
general piety, the love of God, shall come out in my normal daily work, in 
temperance and chastity, the piety of the body; in knowledge of the true, the 
useful, the beautiful, the piety of the intellect; in justice for all men, the piety 
of the conscience ; in affection for all in their various relations to me, in love for 
my friend, kindred, wife and child, which is the piety of the heart; yes, it will 
appear in continual trust, in absolute reliance on the Infinite God, which is the 
great total generic piety of the soul. ; 

Then Religion will not be away off, one side of my life, separate from my 
daily duty as brother, sister, son, father, mother; not apart from my work as 
blacksmith, governor, shoemaker, minister, nurse, seamstress, baby-tender, 
cook, editor, judge, or whatever I may be; but the soul of piety will make 
religion in all these things. It will not bean exception in my life, condensed 
into a single moment of morning or of evening prayer; it will be the instance of 
my life, spread as daylight over all my work. ‘ 

One day this Idea of God will shine in human consciousness, and all the rude 
conceptions which now prevail will vanish as Moloch, Baal, Zeus, Jupiter, Odin, 
and Thor have faded out from the religion of all live mankind. To-day nobody 
prays to, nor swears by these names, whereunto millions of men once fell 
prostrate and poured out such sacrificial] blood. One day the God of Infinite 
Perfection shall be felt and known by all mankind! Then no bigot, ignorant as 
a beast, Shall essay to rebuke thoughtful men where he knows nothing and they 
know much. No longer shall priests—ill-born to little talent, ill-bred to super- 
stition, ignorance and bad manners—thrust their anointed stupidity in between 
man and God; no longer shall fanaticism pinch the forehead of the people; no 
longer shall it mutilate the fair body of man, nor practise yet more odious emas-~ 
culation on the soul. Religion shall not mildew and rot the fruit of manhood ; 
nor blast the bloom of youth; nor nip the baby bud: but the strongest force in 
our nature shall warm and electrify the whole plant of humanity, helping the 
baby bud swell into youthful bloom, and ripen into manly fruit, golden and 
glorious amid the sheltering leaves of human life. To youth, religion shall give 
a rosier flush of healthy joy; to maid and man shall it bring strength, more 
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stalwart and a lovelier beauty, cheering them through their single or their 
married toilsome life ; and it shall set its kingliest diadem, a crown of heavenly 
stars, on the experienced brow of age. 

To-day “all Christendom is Christian.” Why? It has the ecclesiastical 
method, the ecclesiastical conception of God, a mode of salvation by another 
man’s religion, not our own. Let me do no injustice. It has the best form of 
religion the world has devised yet on any large scale, which has done great 
service; but in all Christendom ecclesiastieal Christianity hinders no war, it 
breaks no tyrant’s rod, it never liberates a slave, emancipates no woman, shuts 
up no drunkery, removes no cause of ignorance, poverty, or crime, cherishes the 
gallows; it is no bar to the politician’s ambition, all reckless of the natural 
rights of man; it never checks a pope or priest in his hypocrisy. Every 
monster is sure to have this ecclesiastical form of religion on his side, and when 
Napoleon or President Buchanan wishes to do a special wicked deed, he bends 
his public knees and supplicates his ecclesiastic God, the name in which all evil 
begins. 

But the true Idea of God, the Religion which is to come of it, which is love 
of that God and keeping all his commandments, will work such a revolution in 
man’s affairs as Luther, nor Moses, nor yet mightiest Jesus ever wrought. God 
everywhere, Infinite Wisdom, Justice, Love, and Integrity, Religion in all life, 
over the anvil, in the pulpit, beside the cradle, on the throne—what a new 
world shall that make, when the great river of God runs in the channel he made 
for it, singing melodies as it runs, and sending the spray up from its bosom to 
fertilize whole continents, which shall break out into flowers, that ripen into 
fruit, the very leaves tor the healing of the nations ! 


SERMON IV. 
OF THE SOUL’S NORMAL DELIGHT IN THE INFINITE GOD. 


‘“‘T will behold thy face in righteousness: I shall be satisfied, when I awake, with thy likeness.” 
Ps, xvii. 15, 


Ir a man be sure of the Infinite Perfection of God, the natural object of desire 
for all his nobler faculties, what tranquility and delight #s there for him; not. 
spasmodic and violent, but equable and continuous! Then the strongest of all 
the human powers finds what most of all it needs; and the highest, the greatest 
of all human delights peoples the consciousness with this Holy Family of Love. 
I do not wonder that all men are not rich—it is not possible ; nor famous—that, 
too, is beyond the reach of all save one in a million, even if each were so foolish 
as to wish he hada great name always rattling behind him, filling his ears with 
dust and silly noise. It is not to be supposed that all men will pre-eminently 
be wise, or witty; nay, not even learned. It does not astonish me that no more 
try for such things, though feeling yet their charm. But I am amazed that any 
one should be content to trudge along through life without a good culture of the 
religious faculty. I should of all things hate to be poor in Piety and Morality. 
Above all things I would know God and live in tranquil gladsomeness with him. 

When a little boy, I used to hear ministers preach that the natural man did 
not love God; but I was sure the natural Boy did. They said that Religion 
was something man naturally turned off from and avoided, and only the Holy 
Ghost could catch and bring him painful back. I confess I was filled with 
wonder, for to my young experience it seemed as natural for a man, at least a 
boy, to worship God, to love God, to trust in him, and feel a delight in him, as 
it was for my father’s bees to get wax and honey from the yellow blossoms of 
the willow or the elm—the first flowers of the late Northern Spring—or to revel 
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in the lilacs which hung over the bee-house, or rejoice in the white clover of 
New England, that, beautifying the fields all around, wooed those little bride- 
grooms to its fragrant and sweet breast. No theological education and grey- 
bearded experience with mankind makes me now wonder less when I hear the 
. eld calumny repeated for the thousandth time. 

Look all the world over, and see how man delights in God. These roses do 
not unveil and disclose their fair bosoms to the sun more naturally than spon- 
taneous man opens his soul to God and welcomes the great Star, shedding infinite 
daylight therein. Men with fire sacrificing their sons unto Moloch, or Jehovah, 
men crushed before the car of Juggernaut, men in convents, women emaciated 
to nuns, crowds of men in Philadelphia, New York, Berlin, and London, thrilled 
with bristling horror at the terrible phantom which some bony Calvinist calls 
out of his dark imagination to scare them withal,—-these testify of the necessity 
man feels to turn his face towards God; and if he find not the true, then will 
he fasten on some cheating substitute. If there be no God that he can love, 
then he crouches down beneath the conception of some God of Damnation, and 
is horrified with fear. The Soul, like the mouth, goes ever, and must be fed, if 
not on what it would, then at least on the best it finds. 

Mankind takes great delight in its religious consciousness. With what joy 
did Egypt build up its pyramids, and from a mountain Brahmanic Indians hew 
their rock-cut temples out! The wondrous architecture of the Ionian Greeks 
in many a marble town, the fantastic musques of the Mohammedans, the 
arabesques of Moslem piety, the amazing churches of the medieval Christians 
—all these were built with solemn joy! Not without delight did laborious men 
express the nation’s gloomy religious consciousness in these things. Pheenicians 
worshipping Melkartha; Siamese prostrate before their great idol of a silver 
Buddha; Nootka Sound Indians all a rainy day sitting on the eaves of their god- 
house and drumming with the naked feet; Catholics on Easter Sunday, kneeling 
by thousands before St. Peter’s, that the Pope may say “ Peace be with you!” 
Protestants crowding to a camp-meeting or a revival;—all these are witnesses to 
this great religious instinct, stronger than all outward force, which moves them 
toward the Divine, . 

I think my own life has not been lacking in happiness of a high character. 
I have swam in clear sweet waters all my days; and if sometimes they were a 
little cold, and the stream ran adverse and something rough, it was never too 
strong to be breasted and swam through. From the days of earliest boyhood, 
‘when I went “stumbling through the grass” “as merry as a May bee,” up to 
the gray-bearded manhood of this time, there is none but has left me honey in 
the hive of memory, that I now feed on for present delight. When I recall the 
years of boyhood, youth, early manhood, I am filled with a sense of sweetness, 
and wonder that such little things can make a mortal so exceeding rich! But I 
must confess that the chiefest of all my delight is still the religious. This is 
the lowest down, the inwardest of all—it is likewise highest up. What delight 
have I in my consciousness of God, the certainty of his protection, of his 
Infinite Love! There is an Infinite Father—nay, Infinite Mother is the dearer 
and more precious name—who takes a special care of me, and has made this 
world, with its vast forces, to serve and bless me, an Elias chariot on which I 
shall ride to heaven—nay, am riding that way all the time! God loves me as 
my natural mother never did, nor could, nor can even now with the added 
beatitudes of well-nigh two score years in heaven. I stand on the top. of the 
world—all the stars shine for me. But he loves just as well the little boy, 
black as my coat, born this hour in some wigwam of South Africa, and will 
take just as special care thereof, and has made the Universe a chariot of fire to 
translate that little black Elias to heaven withal; he also stands on the top of 
the world and has a life-estate in the sun and moon and every star. Nay, God 
takes just as good care of the mouse which gnaws the grocer’s cheese to-day, 
nor never for a moment neglects the little aphis now sucking this leaf; nor the 
parasitic animalcule which feeds on the aphis, the atomy of an atomy. They 
also stand on the top of the world, this great Celestial Sphere whereof God is 
both centre and circumference. Consciousness of that God, the Cause and 
Providence of all the world, it fills me with such delight as all the world besides 
can never give! I wonder any one who ever opened half an eye inwardly, 
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could dream that Religion is unnatural to man, that Piety is not welcome to our 
innermost as are these roses welcome to the Spring. For what I say of me is 
also true of you, if not of each, why, certainly, of most—tis true of Man, if 
not of men. 

In great Italian towns, all winter long, you shall see men and women, too old, 

perhaps, for work, yet not quite poor enough for professional beggary, wrinkled 
as Egyptian mummies; they crawl out of their hovels and creep through the 
cold darkness of the lanes they live in, and, screened from the wind under the 
wall of some great church, palace, or monastery, they nestle all day in the 
yellow sunshine of the sky, so happy in that light, which gives them also 
necessary warmth, do those venerable babies seem, blest by that great star which 
shines for ever on them, though six and ninety million miles away! In New 
England or Pennsylvania, when the spring thaws out the farm-house, and, speck 
by speck, the dry earth appears green with healthy grass, and the fresh smell of 
the ground, such as you find it at no other time, comes up a wholesome breath, 
some pale, little tall girl, toddling about the narrow. kitchen all winter long, 
looking thin and peaked, comes out to revel in the sunshine and the new grass. 
The breath of the ground is the inspiration of health to her; the eye, dim and 
sunken just now, ere long glows like the morning star in that young heaven, and 
the pale cheek has the bloom of the ruddy clover in it too. By-and-bye, the 
mother, careful and troubled about many things, tells the neighbors at meeting 
on Sunday, “O, Jinnie’s quite another girl now the spring’s come from what she 
was in February and March. The winter went hard with her, poor thing; I and 
her father begun to think she’d melt away before the snow did! I think she’lk 
get along nicely now!” What the sun is to the sickly girl whom winter pent 
up in the narrow house, and to the lazzaroni at Naples, whose poverty allows 
him no nearer fire and light, that is the Religious Consciousness to you and me; 
yes, to all men in all lands, in every age save the rudest of all. 
“ I do not see how any one can live without it; I think none ever does. As the 
body on the material world, so the soul must live on God, that universal 
motherly bosom to warm and feed mankind. All over the world do you find 
the sweet and holy flower of Piety springing out of the ground of humanity, 
common as grass on the earth, or stars above it. Early literature is full of re- 
ligion. Man’s first psalm is of God; so little babies first of all things say 
Mamma, Papa. Theology is the oldest of all science—this queen mother of 
many knowledges. Amid all the babble of shrewd, noisy tongues, this language 
of heaven, spoken in a still small voice, is yet understood of all mankind. 
Civilized people have their Bibles, Chinese, Indian, Persian, Hebrew, Christian, 
Mohammedan, writ with pens, but yet thought inspired of God. The savage 
also has his Bible, far older, yet not writ with pens. Mr. Cartier, who went. 
among the North American Indians in the sixteenth century, says: “A day 
seldom passes with an elderly Indian, or others who are esteemed wise and good, 
in which a blessing is not asked or thanks returned to the Giver of all life, 
sometimes audibly, but most generally in the devotional language of the heart.” 
Another missionary amongst them says, when the Indian party broke up their 
winter encampment, they went to the spring which had furnished them water, 
and thanked the Great Spirit who had preserved them in health and safety, and 
supplied their wants. ‘You then witness the silent but deeply impressive 
communion which the unsophisticated native of the forest holds with his 
Creator.” 


‘Every human heart is human, 
And even in savage bosoms 
There are longings, yearnings, strivings, 
For the good they comprehend not; ’ 
And the feeble hands and helpless, 
Groping blindly in the darkness, 
Touch God's right hand in that darkness, 
And are lifted up and strengthened.” 


Do not think that God knows only such as “know Christ,” or Moses. He is 
no respecter of persons. The footsteps of religion, you see them in the dew of 
the world’s early morning; they are deeply set in the primeval rock of human 
history. How multitudinous are the conceptions of God, all meant to satisfy. 
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the soul which longs for Him! The appetite for food, the instinct for dress,” 
how many experiments they make! Humanity could not dispense with one of 
them. f 

‘The lively Grecian in a land of hills, 


Rivers and fertile plains and sowiding shores,” 
“ Could find commodious place for every God.” 


“Tn despite 
Of the gross fictions chanted in the streets 
By wandering rhapsodists, and in contempt 
Of doubt and blind denial, hourly urged 
Amid the wrangling schools, a sPrIRIT hung, 
Beautiful vision, o’er thy towns and farms, 
Statues and temples and memiorial tombs; 
And emanations were perceived; and acts 
Of immortality, in Nature's course, 
Exemplified by mysteries that were felt 
As bonds on grave Philosopher imposed 
And armed warrior; and in every grove 
A gay or pensive tenderness prevailed, 
When Piety more awful had relaxed " 

‘And doubtless sometimes a thought arose 

Of Life continuous, Being unimpaired; 
‘Lhat hath been, is, and where it was and is, 
Then shall endure—existence unexposed 
To the blind walk of mortal accident; 
From diminution safe, and weakening age, 
While man grows old and dwindles and decays; 
And countless generations of Mankind 
Depart, and leave no vestige where they trod.” 


_ Trust me, none is wholly without God in the world. Even in the wickedest 
of men there must be yet some line of light lying along their horizon, where 
the great Heavenly Sun, unseen, unknown, refracts his rays in the dense air, 
and, stooping down, touches with fire the edge of their little kingdom of earth; 
at least some little Northern Light of superstition, which is also a dawn, flickers 
in their cold, cloudy sky: else in their Arctic winter, even piratical murderers 
or manstealing dogs would go mad at feeling such Egyptian darkness, and 
would die outright. 

But yet there are, certainly, great differences among men in respect to their 
internal Consciousness of Religion. In our great towns there are millionaires; 
also are there paupers, beggars there. What an odds between these devotees of 
money! So are there likewise paupers of religious consciousness, clad with but 
a few rags of pious experience, rudely stitched with an oath or a momentary as- 
piration, pasted together here and there with religious fear—a covering all too 
scant—and through the loops and rents of this spiritual raiment the bitter 
winds of life blow in upon the smarting soul. There are also great Capitalists 
of Religion, Millionaires of Piety and Morality, whose long life industriously 
spent in holy feeling, holy thinking, holy work, has given them a great real and 
personal Estate of Religion, whence they have now a daily income of spiritual 
delight, .This triumph of the soul you often find in men of no outward dis- 
tinetion, sometimes surnished with but little learning—the religious their only 
spiritual wealth. But the highest religious delight 1s not found in these 
monsters of piety, only in well-proportioned characters, when all the faculties 
are fully grown and trained up well. For the religious is a mixture likewise of 
all other joys, and, like manna, “ hath the taste of all in it.” ; 
_ It is not fair to expect much religious experience in the Child. Reverence for 
the All-in-All, gratitude for his genial providence, the disposition to trust this 
Divine Mother, and to keep the laws of conscience, that is all we should com- 
monly look for at an early age. The fair fruits of religion come only at a later 
day, not in April or May, but only in September and October. Nay, there are 
winter-fruits of religion, which are not fully ripe till the trees bloom again, and 
the grandfather of fourscore years, sees the little plants flowering under his 
shadow; not till then, perhaps, are the great rich winter pears of religion fully 
perfect in their luscious ripeness. 

_ Yet the religious disposition is a blessed thing, even in childhood. How it 
inclines the little boy or girl to veneration and gratitude—virtues, which in the 
child are what good breeding is in the full-grown gentleman, giving a certain 
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air of noble birth and well-bred superiority. There is a Jacob’s ladder for our 
young pilgrim, whereon he goes up from his earthly mother, who manages the 
little room he sleeps in, to the dear Heavenly Mother, who never slumbers nor 
sleeps, who is never careful and troubled about any thing, but yet cares con- 
tinualiy for the great housekeeping of all the world, giving likewise to her 
beloved even in their sleep. In the child it is only the faint twilight, the 
beginnings of religion which you take notice of, like the voice of the bluebird, 
and the Phebe, coming early in March, but only as a Prelude to that whole 
summer of joyous song, which, when the air is delicate, will ere long, gladden 
and beautify the procreant nest. 

Painful is it to see a child whose religious culture has been neglected; the 
heavenly germ attempting growth, but checked by weeds, which no motherly 
hand plucks up or turns away. More painful to see it forced to unnatural hot- 
bed growth, to be succeeded by helpless imbecility at last. Worse still to find 
the young soul cursed with false doctrines, which film over the eye till it cannot 
see the Sun of Righteousness rising with such healing in his beams, and make 
life a Great Dark Day, hideous with fear and devils, and amazed with the roar 
of greedy hell! Such ill-entreated souls often grow idiotic in their religious 
sense, or else, therein stark mad and penned up in churches and other asylums, 
mope and gibber in their hideous bereavement, thinking “man is totally 
depraved,” and God a great ugly devil, an almighty cat, who worries his living 
prey, tormenting them before their time, and will for ever tear them to pieces in 
the never-ending agony of hell! It is terrible to hear the sermons, hymns, and 
prayers, which these unfortunates wail out in their religious folly or delirium. 
To cause one of these little ones to offend in that way, it were better that a 
millstone were hanged about the father or the mother’s neek, and they were 
drowned in the depths of the sea. I say it is but the beginning of religion that 
we find in the tender age; twilight or sunrise, seldom more. The time of piety 
is not yet. Blame not the little tree; in due season it will litter the ground 
with purple figs. 

In later years you see the flowers of religion, you taste the fruits of its 
gladdening consciousness of God. In early manhood there are temptations of 
instinctive passion, which clamors for its object, and cares but little with what 
its hungry maw is fed. In later manhood, there are temptations of ambition, a 
subtler and more deceitful peril. I know nothing but religion that is commonly 
able to defend us from either; this is strong enough for each, for both together. 

Young Esau is hungry; the pottage is savory. Desire from within leagues 
with occasion from without. ‘No other eye is on me,” quoth he, His pulses 
throb; the lightning, the earthquake, the fire of passion, pass with swift 
tumultuous roar along his consciousness. But the nice ear of Conscience listens 
to the still small voice of Duty, “ Remember now thy Creator in the days of thy 
youth.” He turns him off from her snare, charm she never so wisely, and if he 
fail of the pottage, he is not poisoned with wild-gourds stirred therein; with chaste 
hand he keeps his birthright of integrity. ‘ Wherewith shall a young man 
cleanse his ways?” asks young Esau; but from his religious soul the answer 
straightway comes: “By taking heed to the law of Duty, clearly writ and 
plain to read.” He drinks clean water out of his own sweet spring, and thirsts 
no more for the tepid tanks of vice, dirty and defiling. His natural passion is 
directed by its natural master, and what is so often the foe of youth becomes his 
ally and invigorating friend. 

In a later day more dangerous lusts invade the maturer man. Jonas is alone 
in his place of business now. It is late; all the clerks have gone home, the 
shutters are closed, the fire smoulders low in the grate. The gas is thriftily 
turned down; by the dim light I cannot see whether the counting-room opens 
into factory, grocery, haberdashery, warehouse, or bank. I but distinctly see 
the desk—symbolic furniture for all the five, with many more—and an anxious 
man heavy with long-continued doubt. It is the man of business in his tempta- 
tion—nay, his Agony and Bloody Sweat. Not Jesus in the New Testament 
legend was more sorely tempted of another Devil. ‘Shall I attempt this plan?” 
quoth he. What it is appears not—importing Coolies, or African Slaves, 
cheating the government or the people—this only is clear, he intends some 
great wrong to other men, “I can-do it—twill certainly succeed—no man 
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shall find it out. Then wealth is mine—that is Nobility in a Democracy: with 
it comes the Power, the Respectability and the Honor it bestows.” They flit 
before him—a great city house wheels into line; a great country house follows, 
flanked with wide lawns and costly gardens—a whole world of beauty. He sees 
such visionary entertainment, new flocks of wealthy friends, obsequious clergy- 
men, communing at any table where Success breaks the bread and fills the cup, 
no matter if but shewbread and wine of iniquity. He tastes the admiration of 
men who worship any coin, and care not if it bear the laureled head of Lisrrrty, 
a Northern fair-faced maid, or only a Southern Vulture swooping down upon its 
human prey. He anticipates the wealthy marriage of his modest girls. He 
sees posts of ambition close at hand, and all so easy for mounting up to if he 
be but winged with gold. “ All this will I give thee, yea, and much more,” says 
the tempter, “for they are mine, and where I will I bestow them. I, Mammon, 
dwell with honor; Glory is mine, and Respectability; my fruit is better than 
virtue. The love of riches is the beginning of wisdom. Money crieth without, 
she uttereth her voice in the streets, How long, ye honest ones, will ye love 
simplicity? Whoso hearkeneth unto me shall dwell safely, and shall be quiet 
from fear of evil. Did any ever trust in wealth and was confounded? Look 
about you: how did Mr. Shortweight gain his millions? Yet what honor he 
lived in! Colleges named him Doctor of Laws, and not Banker. In funeral 
sermons ministers put him among the saints. Come thou and do likewise. 
Money answereth all things, and is imputed unto men for righteousness! ” 

“Shall I also climb that popular ladder?” asks tortured Jonas. But presently 
it seems as if his mother’s form bent over him. It is the same sweet face which 
was once so often pressed to his, as she stilled his aching flesh and kissed his 
little griefs away. His ear tingles warm again, as if that mouth, long silent 
now, breathed into it her oft-repeated word, “OnLy THE RIGHT IS ACCEPTABLE 
witH Gov.” ‘Get ye behind me, Devils all,” cries he. They vanish into the 
cold ashes of his grate, while the fair angel that we name Religion, disguised in 
his mother’s saintly shape, comes back and ministers to him. He goes home a 
strong man; but dreams that night that he was shipwrecked, and in the wildest 
storm his mother came and trod the waters under her, and brought him safe to 
land. Then turns he, and dreams again that he was falling, falling, falling 
through the dark, never so long and far away, and that same strong-winged 
angel swept between him and the ground, and bore him off unhurt, repeating 
with its sweet motherly voice: 


“ OnLy THE RIGHT IS ACCEPTABLE WITH Gop!” 


He wakes for honest toil and manly duty, with its dear and tranquil joys; 
and all day long that holy Psalm keeps quiring in his heart: 


“ONLY THE RIGHT IS ACCEPTABLE WITH Gop!” 


How soothing is Religion in sorrow! It is her only boy: Rachel could not 
save him. The girls were thinned out one by one. Sickness made them only 
dearer. Death plucked them, flower after flower. When he shook the family 
bush, how sadly did those white roses cast their petals on the wind! The 
corner of the village grave-yard seems snowed all over with mementoes of what 
has been. The father, too, is gone now. In sleep her arms fold together, but 
only on emptiness, as Love calls up the dear figure to cheat and avoid her grasp, 
Poor Rachel! all alone now! and dreams add their visionary woe to the live 
sorrows of the waking day. Now the last one lies there, straightened after 
death, a red rose put in his hand. It is the room he was born in. Her bridal 
chamber once is his funeral chamber now—the beginning of her hopes, the end 
of her disappointments—a porch only to so many graves. How fair he looks, 
the brown hair clustered round his brow. Since death, in the dead boy she sees 
the father’s face come out more fair, just as he looked when she was eight and 
Robert ten, and they gathered chestnuts in the woods, he alone with her and 
she alone with him; he bearing the little sack their mutual hands had filled, 
when neither knew nor dreamed those little trodden paths would lead to marriage, 
and their mutual hand fill many a sack of joys and sorrows too. In the same 
face she sees her lover and her child—both dead now. That handsome bud will 
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never be a flower. No maiden shall salute those cheeks with the first stealthy . 
modest kiss of heavenly iove. ‘The real present and the ideal future meet there, - 
and Rachel sits between, the point common to both; a wife without a husband, 
a mother with no child. Poor Rachel! Is there any consolation? She feels 
the Infinite Father is with her: he loves her husband better than she loved him, 
when passion melted the twain to one; loves the child better than she loved her 
lost one, her only one—her Boy. The Infinite Father is with her. In her early 
love she looked to him and was not ashamed. ‘That day-star of Piety gleamed 
white in the roseate flush of her maiden love; through the throbbing joy of her 
bridal she looked up to the Infinite One, Father of bridegroom and of bride. 
When one by one those little sprigs pushed out from the married boughs, Rachel 
remembered him who never forgets us in our heedlessness, thankful for the old 
life continued, the new life lent. Does she now forget the Rock whence our 
earthly houses be hewed out and builded up? 

The neighbors. look on the surface of her life—how disturbed it is, the great 
deep all broken up! But underneath it all, below the troubled depth of her 
sorrow, there is a deeper deep whereto she goes down. ° It is all still there, and, 
face to face, she communes with Him who will be with us in deep waters. In 
the ecstacy of grief she finds that settled joy of heart which transcends all 
other joys. She looks into another world and sees her white rosebuds, and the 
last, the red, open in the light of heaven and flower out to fairer maiden and. 
manly beauty than earth knows of in temperate or in tropic lands! while amid 
those dear ones the mortal father, immortal now, who went before his boy, walks 
like a gardener among his plants, and makes ready also a place for her!‘ Thy 
will, not mine be done; it is well with the child.” She needs no other prayer. 
The Comforter has come, that same Comforter who was in the beginning and 
cheered the hearts of millions before the name of Jesus was ever spoke on land 
or sea. Poor Rachel, is it? Then who, I ask, is rich? Henceforth she has a 
charmed life, her smiles fewer but serener and more heartfelt. The air is cool 
and delicate about her; the endemics of the ground ean stir no fever in that 
tranquil blood. Her great sorrow has seemed a great religion, which fills her 
with stillness. A wife without a husband, a mother without a living child, is 
she alone, think you? ‘The Infinite Father is with her, in her, and she also in 
him. Call not that lonely which is so densely populate with God. 

How the winds blow on the surface, at the human level; with what wrathful. 
sweep tread those posters of the sea and land! Go a few furlongs up, and you. 
have left the whirlwind behind you; you are above the thunder, and beneath 
your feet the harmless lightnings flash unheard away; all the noises of 
Sebastopol and Waterloo roll by and leave no mark on the most delicate ear. 
Even the earthquake is not felt in that calm deep of the upper air! On the 
sea, go down not many rods, . 


“ The water is calm and still below, 

For the winds and waves are noiseless there ; 

And the sands are bright as the stars that glow 
In the motionless field of upper air. 

And life, in rare and beautiful forms, 
Is sporting amid those bowers of stone, 

And is safe when the wrathful spirit of storms 
Has made the top of the wave his own.” 


How old and grey-headed Mr. Grandfather is. At Boston, in 1783, he heard 
the bells ring for Peace, which meant also Independence. His thoughtful 
mother, not without prayers, watched his cradle at the beginning of the storm 
of Revolution, Now he is old, very old. He has been out on the sea of life and. 
done business in its great waters. Many a proud wave has gone over him, 
But he got through. Children and children’s children are the crown of triumph, 
for his old age. Yet he is more religious than old. He stoops a little now, and. 
sometimes slumbers in his chair. ‘The mists of the valley which all must tread 
lie spread out before him, white with the moonlight of old age. Of a pleasant 
day he sallies forth, staff’ in hand, this Cidipus, who has met the Sphynx of 
time and solved the great riddle of life, and he wonders “ where the old eople 
are?” How young the world looks to his experienced eyes! He lifts his hat to 
some venerable man whom he saw christened in the meeting-house so long ago 
that the ink has turned brown on the yellow paper in the parish book. There is 
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a funeral to-day of a white-haired woman, old, very old. Mr. Grandfather 
remembers her as a chubby little rosy cheeked maiden, with black hair, and 
eyes so full of fun, just getting into her teens when he was but half-way there. 
Now he reads on the silver plate, “Aged XCIV.” “Ninety-four?” quoth he; 
“a great age. Yes, I knew she was about that! A great age. Fourscore and 
fourteen! Six more, and it is a hundred.” He remembers the green-gages she 
used to give him out of her father’s great garden; now it is built all over with 
huge granite stores, four stories high, and the pear trees and plums which Mr. 
Blackstone brought over from England have followed their planter long since. 
He remembers her wedding—seventy-six years ago last July, boy of twelve 
that he was. On the plain table of those’“ good old times” he set a china bowl 
of white lilies, which he swam for in Hammond’s Pond that morning, to honor 
his pretty cousin’s marriage with. It was the first time they ever had such 
flowers at a Puritan wedding; but the minister liked it, so did cousin Lucy, but 
the new cousin thought only of her who made him so happy. ‘‘ Now she is clad 
for another change,” quoth Mr. Grandfather, as he lays his last gift of blossoms 
on her coffin; “always a little before me, never long; born seven years first, 
wed twelve years before me. We shall meet again before long. This is the last 
of earth for you; soon it will be for me. Well, Tam content. ‘Shock of corn 
fully ripe ’—let the dear Father come and take of his planting, at the great 
Harvest Home. To die is also gain.” 

That night Mr. Grandfather tarries late in his sitting-room, when the rest are 
gone to bed. He slept a little after supper in his great arm-chair, and is quite 
wakeful now. The old clock stands there; it tells the hours of human time; 
nay, with delicate hand it marks even the seconds, just as life itself will always 
do. It reports likewise the days of the month and of the week, the shape of 
the moon; on the top of all is a ship at sea, rising and falling by wheel work, as 
if driven by the wind and tossed. Mr. Grandfather looks into his wood fire, 
and then all the long voyage of his past life comes pictured to him from his. 
cradle to cousin Lucy’s funeral. There are sad things to look on, which bring 
back a tear; he did not know it till it fell hot on his hand and made him start. 
There are joyous things also, which set his heart throbbing as when he was a 
bridegroom. Nay, there are wrong things which he did, repented of, and 
outgrew so long ago that they seem merely historical, like the sins of Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob; yet he remembers the lesson they taught. His boyish loves 
return—father and mother, children, nay, children’s children. The wife of his 
heart, reverently buried years ago, comes back in bridal garments, then. sits 
at the new cradle. Then another funeral rushes on his sight: ‘“ Lover and 
friend thou puttest far from me, and mine acquaintance into darkness,” quoth 
he. “Nay, nay, not into darkness; say rather into marvellous light! My 
time is not far off. How long, O Lord? How soon? Speak, Lord, for thy: 
servant heareth.” The old clock strikes twelve; the first day of another month 
comes into its place, and the new moon lifts its silver rim to tell below what 
heayenly life goes.on above, ‘Soon shall I behold thy face in righteousness: 
and I shall be satisfied, when I awake, with thy likeness.” 

I wonder any man can be content to live without the joyous consciousness of 
God; without this how any one can bear the griefs of time, I know not, nor 
cannot even dream. I would be certain that my little venture is insured at the 
Provident office of the Infinite God; then shall I fear no shipwreck, but steer 
my personal craft as best I may, certain of a harbor; and though it be at the 
bottom of-the sea, I am safe landed in heaven. If I have well done my part, 
and where or when it may, I am sure the voyage will turn out fortunate. 

O young men and young women; men and women no longer young! It is 
not enough to be brave and thoughtful; not enough to be moral also, and friendly 
each to each. You have a Faculty which makes another World for you, the 
World of God. There is a joy which is not in wisdom, with all its science and 
its art of beauty and of use; nor yet in Morality, with its grand works of 
justice; nay, nor yet even in the sweet felicity of loving men and being loved in 
turn by them; there is a life within the Veil of the Temple; it is the Life with 
God, the Innermost Delight of human Consciousness. Animated by that your 
Wisdom shall be greater, more true your Science, and more fair your Art; your 
Morality more firm and sure, your Love to men more joyous and abiding, your 
whole Character made useful, and beautiful exceedingly. 
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LETTERS TO THE CONFERENCE. 


FROM THEODORE PARKER. 


Boston, 2nd May, 1853. 


Dear Frienp,—I rejoice in your movement for real religion. It seems strange 
that men make such a mystery of religion, when itself is so simple. There is 
only one religion in the world; it consists of two elements, namely, Prery, the 
Love of God, the poetic element, purely internal; and Moraziry, the keeping 
of the natural Laws of God for body and soul, in all departments of human life. 

There are various helps to the acquisition of this one religion, and various 
hindrances with the name of helps—bad machinery, which men have set up to 
manufacture religion withal, and various theories about religion—vyarious theo- 
logies ; still there is only one religion. 

Of this the Jew has some, the Hindoo, Mohammedan, Idolater, Christian, 
each has some. No sect has all; no race of men is wholly destitute of religion. 

The great error of all the Christian sects at the present day, I take it, is 
this :—Ist, they start with the idea of an imperfect God, a God who is jealous, 
selfish, revengeful, and destructive, who is a tyrant, and made the world from a 
mean motive, and hence a mean purpose; 2nd, they start with the notion that 
this imperfect God has made a miraculous revelation of Himself in time, (and 
that revelation is contained in the Church, as the Catholics say, or inthe Bide, 
as the Protestants say), which is to bind all the human race for ever, and is the 
ultimate standard of appeal in all matters of religion (and philosophy, some 
say). 

Then out of these two notions they construct a scheme of theology, which is 
at variance with the best principles of human nature, and teach it in the name 
of God and religion. . 

If I understand it, the Progressive Friends will start with the idea of the 
Infinite Perfection of God—that He is perfect in Power, in Wisdom, in Justice, 
in Love, and in Holiness. Then they will take the Bible for what it is worth, 
and develope religion in a natural way out of their own souls, I rejoice in your 
movement, and wish I could be present with you on the 22nd, but it is quite 
impossible; so you will please to accept my best wishes, and believe me truly 
yours, 

THEODORE PARKER. 

Josrrnu A. Duepa.p, for the Committee. 


FROM WILLIAM LLOYD GARRISON. 


Boston, 19th May, 1853. 


Brrovep Frienp,—Nothing keeps me from your gathering of free and truth- 
loving spirits, to assemble at Old Kennett on the 22nd instant, but the close 
proximity of the New England Anti-Slavery Convention. 
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I regard your meeting as one of deep interest and universal importance. Its 
object, as set forth in the Call, commends itself to my understanding and my 
heart. It is to form a model religious organization, in which unity shall be 
attained without constraint,—the spirit of progress recognised as without limita- 
tion,—the claims of humanity made paramount to all other considerations,— 
and free speech and free inquiry conceded as the right of every soul, essential 
to growth “in knowledge and in grace,” and the best preservative against 
heresy, whether real or imaginary. 

Whether your movement be successful or not, it is worthy of commendation, 
—a sign of the times equally cheering and prophetic. I see no insuperable 
difficulty in the way of success, provided the truly catholic spirit evinced in the 
Call brood over and pervade your deliberations. Of course, every religious 
association will be what its members are collectively; if they are upright, 
fearless, honest, and progressive, so will it be. The greater includes the less ; 
the stream cannot rise higher than the fountain. 

The questions naturally arise,—How shall this new association be organized, 
and what shall be its claim? Of whom shall it be composed? What shall be 
its distinctive object? To what extent shall conformity be required? What is 
implied by connection therewith? And what shall be its creed and discipline? 

In attempting to answer these questions very briefly (for I write in haste, 
being straitened as to time, and would not infringe upon that of your meeting), 
I do so in no spirit of dogmatism, but with all deference to the opinion of 
others, and simply as an expression of my own sentiments. 

1. “ How shall this new association be organized, and what shall be its claim?” 

I answer—It must be purely voluntary, withdrawal from which at any time, 
without reproach, shall be the right of every member. It must lay claim to no 
special divinity, It must not indulge the idle dream of perpetuating itself 
from age to age, and hence make its safety and growth the chief object of its 
solicitude; for, in the nature of things, all human agreements, compacts, 
alliances, and organizations, are mutable, and tend to decay. It must be re- 
garded simply as a means to an end—and that end the personal liberty and 
religious improvement of every human being. It must not predicate anything 
of piety or philanthropy upon the mere fact of membership; for “all are not 
Israel who are of Israel.” 

It must not assume to be the one true, infallible, and impeccable Church, or 
even a branch of it, which it is a religious duty to join, and out of the pale of 
which there are none but heretics. It must not go back to the past—not even 
to apostolic times and usages—to determine what shall be its form or order; 
for what in one age may be truly serviceable, in another may prove positively 
detrimental. 

2. “Of whom shall it be composed?” It must recognize no distinction as to 
complexion or sex. ‘ Whosoever will, let him come.” 

3. “What shall be its distinctive object?” Practical righteousness; the 
discovery of truth, and its application (‘without partiality and without hypo- 
crisy ”) to individuals and communities,-to customs and institutions, to sects 
and parties; the acknowledgment of the Fatherhood of God, and the Brother- 
hood of Man. 

4, “To what extent shall conformity be required?” Not in matters of taste 
and amusement; not in a distinctive outward garb or mode of speech; not in 
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theological opinions; not in regard to religious rites or ceremonies; but only an 
approval of the object, in the promotion of which every human being has an 
everlasting interest. ; 

5. “ What is implied by connection therewith?” A friendly and. loving 
spirit, but not necessarily an endorsement of the religious character or opinions 
of any member; for as the association is to be without sectarian exclusiveness, 
so it is not to exercise sectarian discipline; and, therefore, it must leave with its 
members, in their individual capacity, the responsibility for their course. “So, 
then, every one of us must give account of himself unto God.” 

6. “ What shall be*its creed and discipline?” No other ereed is needed, no 
better one can be devised, than that which Jesus gave in his day;—* Thou shalt 
love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and thy neighbour as thyself’— 
“ Whatsoever ye would that men should do to you, do ye eyen so to them,” 
No discipline will work so effectively, or keep the association so pure and vital, 
as untrammelled speech and the largest liberty of discussion; for these are in- 
compatible with superstition, tyranny, corruption, ambition, phariseeism, world- 
liness, and crime. Where these are really enjoyed, as well as conceded in the 
abstract, no bull of excommunication will ever be found necessary. “The 
wicked flee when no man pursueth, but the righteous are bold as a lion.” True, 
such liberty may be abused, and in some instances will be abused; true, it may 
subject us to hearing some sentiments distasteful, offensive, and even highly 
reprehensible; true, some may attempt to run before they are sent, and essay to 
speak when they ought to be silent; but the evil is only incidental, and will 
prove efficacious in enabling us all to “ possess our souls in patience.” 

Such, briefly, are the suggestions which occur to me at this moment, and 
which I deferentially submit for the consideration of your meeting, I shall be 
with you in spirit; I regret that I cannot be so in bodily shape and presence, 
#*Grace, mercy, and peace be with you all.” 

Yours, for the world’s redemption, 


WM. LLOYD GARRISON. 
Josnru A. DucpaAte, of the Committee, f 
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~~ WAYSIDE THOUGHTS: 


@ 
IN PRECEPT AND SONG. 


Av Toe Pennsytvanta YEARLY Merrrine or Proeresstve Frienps, 
‘convened in the Longwood meeting-house, in Chester County, om First- 
day, the 30th of Fifth month, 1858, at 10 o’clock, a.u., the crowd of 
‘people was so great as to fill the house to its utmost capacity, throng 
every place of access, and overflow the adjoining yard. 

Several speakers addressed the assembly. Among others, Josrpu A, 
Dveparx remarked, that Progressive Friends have no system of dog- 
matic theology, and no sacred books which they receive as authority, 
‘but that they accept what is good and true, wherever found. He then 
read 'the appropriate and impressive passages from the Hindoo Vedas, 
from the works of Confucius, the Zend Avesta of the Persians, the 
Koran, and the Hebrew and Christian Scriptures, which are incorporated 
with the selections which follow :— 


There is one living and true God; everlasting, without parts or passion; of 
infinite power, wisdom, and goodness, the Maker and Preserver of all things, 

The vulgar look for their gods in water; the ignorant think they reside in 
wood, bricks, and stones; men of more extended knowledge seek them in celes- 
tial orbs ; but wise men worship the Universal Soul. 

There is nothing desirable except the science of God. Out of this there is no 
tranquility and no freedom. 

The sacrifice of a thousand horses has been put in the balance with one true 
word, and the one true word weighed down the thousand sacrifices. 

No virtue surpasses that of veracity. It is by truth alone that men attain to 
the highest mansions of bliss. Men faithless to the truth, however much they 
may seek supreme happiness, will not obtain it, even though they offer a thousand 
sacrifices. ‘There are two roads which conduct to perfect virtue: to be true, 
and to do no evil to any creature. 

From the Vedas of the Hindoos. 


The firmament is the most glorious work produced by the Great First Cause. 
What is called reason is properly an attribute of Tien, the Supreme God. 
The light which he communicates to men is a participation of this reason. 
‘ What is called reason in Tien is virtue in man, and when reduced to practice is 
called justice. 

To think that we have virtue, is to have very little of it. Wisdom consists in 
being very humble, as if we were incapable of anything, yet ardent, as if we 
eould-do all. 

When thou art in the secret places of thy house, do not say, none sees me, for 
there is an Intelligent Spirit who seeth all. The Supreme pierces into the re- 
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cesses of the heart, as light penetrates into a dark room. We must endeavour 
to be in harmony with his light, like a musical instrument perfectly attuned. 

Mankind, overwhelmed with afflictions, seem to doubt of Providence, but 
when the hour of executing His decrees shall come, none can resist Him. He 
will then show that when He punished he was just and good, and that He was 
never actuated by vengeance or hatred. 

How vast is the power of spirits! An ocean of invisible Intelligences sur- 
round us everywhere. If you look for them, you cannot see them. If you 
listen, you cannot hear them. Identified with the substance of all things, they 
cannot be separated from it. 

He who knows right principles, is not equal to him who loves them. ~ 


From the works of Confucius. 


Treat old age with reverence and tenderness. 

To refuse hospitality, and not succour the poor, are sins. 

The heavens are a point from the pen of God’s perfection. The world is a 
bud from the bower of His beauty. The sun is a spark from the light of His 
wisdom, and the sky is a bubble on the sea of His power. His beauty is free 
from a spot of sin, hidden in a thick veil of darkness. He made mirrors of the 
atoms of the world, and threw the reflection from His own face on every atom. 


From the Zend Avesta of the Persians, 


One hour of equity is better than seventy years of devotion. 

God hath commanded that ye worship no one beside Him. 

God is the light of the heavens and the earth. His wisdom is a light on the 
wall, in which burns a lamp covered with glass; the glass shines like a star; 
the lamp is lit with the oil of a blessed tree—no eastern, no western oil—it 
burns for whoever seeks light. 

From the Koran. 


Learn to do well. Seek judgment; relieve the oppressed; judge the father- 
less ; plead for the widow. 

The Spirit of the Lord is upon me; because the Lord hath anointed me to 
preach good tidings unto the meek: he hath sent me to bind up the broken 
hearted, to proclaim liberty to the captives, and the opening of the prison to 
them that are bound. 

Create in me a clean heart, O God, and renew a right spirit within me. 

The trees of the Lord are full of sap: the cedars of Lebanon which he hath 
planted. 

O Lord, how manifold are thy works! in wisdom hast thou made them all ; 
the earth is full of thy riches. 

From the Jewish Scriptures. 


Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and with all thy soul, 
and with ali thy mind. This is the first and great commandment. 

And the second is like unto it, Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself. 

Whatsoever ye would that men should do unto you, do. ye even so unto them. 

And there was strife among them, which of them should be accounted the 
greatest, and he (Jesus) said unto them: 

The kings of the Gentiles exercise lordship over them ; and they that exercise 
lordship over them are called Benefactors. 

But ye shall not be so; but he that is greatest among you, let him be as the 
younger, and he that is chief as he that doth serve. 

And they brought young children to him, that he should touch them; and his 
disciples rebuked those that brought them. 

But when Jesus saw it he was much displeased, and said unto them, Suffer 
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little children to come unto me, and forbid them not; for of such is the kingdom 
of God. 
Verily I say unto you, whosoever shall not receive the kingdom of God as a 
little child; he shall not enter therein. 
And he took them up in his arms, put his hands upon them, and blessed them. 
JESUS. 


f 


[Now follow passages selected by the Editors of this book. ] 


Let love be without dissimulation, Abhor that which is evil, cleave to that 
which is good. 

Be kindly affectioned one to another with brotherly love; in honour preferring 
one another. 

Recompense to no man evil for evil. Provide things honest in the sight of 
all men, 

Be not overcome of evil, but overcome evil with good.* 

Though I speak with the tongues of men and of angels, and have not charity, 
1 am become as sounding brass, or a tinkling cymbal. 

And though I have the gift of prophecy and understand all mysteries, and all 
knowledge; and though I have all faith, so that I could remove mountains, and 
have not charity, I am nothing. 

And though I bestow all my goods to feed the poor, and though I give my body 
to be burned, and have not charity, it profiteth me nothing. 

Charity suffereth long, and is kind; charity envieth not; charity vaunteth 
not itself, is not puffed up; 

Doth not behave itself unseemingly, seeketh not her own, is not easily pro- 
voked, thinketh no evil; 

Rejoiceth not in iniquity, but rejoiceth in the truth; beareth all things, 
believeth all things, hopeth all things, endureth all things. 

Charity never faileth; but whether there be prophecies, they shall fail; 
whether here be tongues, they shall cease; whether there be knowledge, it shall 
vanish away. : 

For we know in part, and we prophecy in part. But when that which is 
perfect is come, then that which is in part shall be done away. 

When I was a child, I spake as a child, I understood as a child, I thought as a 
child ; but when I became a man I put away childish things. 

For now we see through a glass, darkly; but then face to face; now I know 
in part; but then shall I know even as also I am known. And now abideth 
faith, hope, charity, these three; but the greatest of these is charity.t 

For all the law is fulfilled in one word, even in this, Thou shalt love thy 
neighbor as thyself.f 

Let him that is taught in the word communicate unto him that teacheth in 
all good things. 

Be not deceived; God is not mocked: for whatsoever a man soweth, that shall 
he also reap.|| 

Prove all things: hold fast that which is good. Abstain from all appearance 
of evil. § 

Paun. 


Pure religion and undefiled before God and the Father is this: To visit the 
fatherless and widows in their affliction, and to keep himself unspotted from the 
world. 

Draw nigh to God, and he will draw nigh to you. Cleanse your hands, ye 
sinners: and purify your hearts, ye double-minded. : ; 

Therefore to him that knoweth to do good, and doeth 7¢ not, to him it is sin, 


JAMES. 
* Romans, ch. xii., v. 9, 10, 17, 21. ¢ 1st Corinthians, ch xiii., v. 1—13. 
t Galatians, ch. v., v. 14. || Zb., ch. iv., v. 6, 7. . 
§ Ist Thessalonians, ch. v., v. 21, 22. { Ch. i, v. 27. Jdem, ch. iv., v. 8, 17, 
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It remains for a wise and good man to observe a strict regard for truth in his 
expressions, and justice in his actions ; and though all mankind should conspire 
to question his integrity and his disinterestedness, and even should dispute with 
him his own feelings and his pretensions to happiness: it behoves him not to be 
offended by their incredulity, nor to deviate from the path leading to the ends 
at which every one should aspire to arrive—a clear conscience and an undaunted 
self-possession, or virtuous self-confidence. 

The knowledge of truth is a man’s highest attainment, and the object that is 
most worthy of man’s researches. 


ANTONINUS. 


He alone enjoys independence whose mind is unfettered. He who is devoted 
to justice, who adheres to his duty from principle, who prescribes himself a 
moral rule of conduct, who delights in propriety because there is nothing so 
eligible; in short, he who acts without constraint, whose every thought and 
action is the offspring of a rational purpose; who-relies on his own judgment, 
and forms his own determinations; and who, in the end, is independent of fortune 
itself, is free. 

Our own conscience is the proper sphere of satisfaction. 

We should always act in a way so as to be able to render satisfactory reasons 
for our conduct: this rule defines almost the extent of our duties. 

The mere consciousness of intending well, however approvable, is very liable 
to the commission of a serious fault. It is an empty self-sufficiency, and the 
conceit that no one can be better, or know more than ourselves; when, in fact, 
we are really ignorant; and thus a habit of presumptuously and confidently 
adhering to our opinions may lead us into much obstinate error and bigotry. 
He who would be free from this vice (and how many are there who stand in 
need of this admonition?) must modestly suspect that he may not always be 
totally in the right; that his pretensions to know a thing may be false, and that 
his ideas may be merely opinionated notions. Good intention, or good opinion 
of self, is often connected with much narrowness of mind and prejudice; there 
is also much wickedness in the thing; for, once wound the stupid pride of these 
contracted well-meaners, and they will never pardon you, but do you all the 
injury in their power during life. 


Cicero. 
To thine ownself be true; 
And it must follow, as the night the day, 
Thou canst not then be false to any man. 
SHAKSPERE. 


1. And it came to pass after these things that Abraham sat in the door of his 
tent about the going down of the sun; 


2. And beheld a man, bent with age, coming from the way of the wilderness, 
leaning on a staff. 

3. And Abraham arose and met him, and said unto him, Turh in, I pray thee, 
and wash thy feet and seid? all night; and thou shalt rise early in the morning 
and go on thy way. . 

4. And the man said, Nay, tor I will abide under this tree. 

5. But Abraham pressed him greatly, so he turned and they went into the 
tent; and Abraham baked unleavened bread, and they did eat. 

6. And when Abraham saw that the man blessed not God, he said unto him, 
Wherefore dost thou not worship the most high God, creator of heaven and earth ? 

7. And the man answered and said, I do not worship thy God, neither do I 
call upon his name; for I have made to myself a God, which abideth always in 
my house, and provideth me with all things. 

8. And Abraham’s zeal was kindled against the man, and he arose and fell 
upon him, and drove him forth with blows into the wilderness. 
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9. And God called unto Abraham saying, Abraham, where is the stranger ? 

10. And Abraham answered and said, Lord, he would not worship thee, neither 
would he call upon thy name; therefore have I driven him out from before my 
face into the wilderness. 

11. And God said, Have I borne with thee these hundred and ninety and eight 
years, and nourished him and clothed him notwithstanding his rebellion against 
me, and could’st not thou, who art thyself a sinner, bear with him one night? 

12. And Abraham said, Let not the anger of my Lord wax hot against his 
servant. Lo, I have sinned; forgive me, I pray thee. 

13. And Abraham arose and went forth into the wilderness, and diligently 
sought for the man and found him, and returned with him to the tent; and when 
he had entreated him kindly, he sent him away on the morrow with gifts. 

FRANKLIN. 


Abou Ben Adhem (may his tribe increase) 
Awoke one night from a deep dream of peace, 
And saw, within the moonlight in his room, 
Making it rich, and like a lily in bloom, 
An Angel writing in a book of gold. 
Exceeding peace had made Ben Adhem bold; 
And to the presence in the room he said: 
“What writest thou?” The vision raised its head, 
And, with a look made of all sweet accord, 
Answered, “The names of those that love the Lord.” 
“ And is mine one?” said Abou. Nay, not so, 
Replied the angel. Abou spoke more low, 
But cheerily still, and said, “I pray thee, then, 
Write me as one who loves his fellow men.” 
The angal wrote, and vanished. The next night 
It came again with a great wakening light, 
And showed the names whom love of God had blessed, 
And, lo! Ben Adhem’s name led all the rest. 
Lrigu Hon. 


Several important principles strike us very early in attending to the natural 
laws, viz.: 1st, their independence of each other; 2ndly, that obedience to each 
of them is attended with its own good—and disobedience with its own evil 
consequences; 3rdly, that they are universal, unbending, and invariable in their 
operation; 4thly, that those that are internal to man are in harmony with his 
constitution. 

1. The independence of the natural laws may be illustrated thus:—A ship 
floats because a part of it being immersed, displaces a quantity of water equal 
in weight to its whole weight, leaving the remaining portion above the fluid. A 
ship, therefore, will float on the surface of the water as long as these conditions 
are observed, although the men in it should infringe other natural laws—as, for 
example, although they should rob, murder, blaspheme, and commit every 
species of debauchery; and it will sink whenever the physical conditions are 
subverted, however strictly the crew and passengers may obey the moral laws. 
In like manner, a man who swallows poison, which destroys the stomach or 
intestines, will die, just because an organic law has been infringed, and because 
it acts independently of others: although he should have taken the drug by 
mistake, or have been the most pious and charitable individual on earth. Or, 
thirdly, a man may cheat, lie, steal, tyramnize, and, in short, break a great 
variety of the moral laws; and nevertheless, if he sedulously observe the or- 
ganic laws of temperance and exercise, he may be fat and rubicund; while, on 
the other hand, an individual who neglects these may pine in disease, and be 
racked with torturing pains; although at the very moment he may be devoting 
his mind to the highest duties of humanity. The power of man to modify the 
influence of one natural law by availing himself of another, will be considered 
in a subsequent chapter. 
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2. Obedience to each law is attended with its own agreeable, and disobedience with its 
own disagreeable, consequences. Thus the mariners who preserve their ship in 
accordance with the physical laws, reap the advantage of sailing in safety ; 
and those who permit a departure from them, suffer by the ship’s sinking. 
People who obey the moral law, enjoy the intense internal delights that spring 
from active moral faculties; they render themselves, moreover, objects of 
affection and esteem to moral and intelligent beings, who, in consequence, re- 
ciprocate with them many other gratifications. Those who disobey that law 
are tormented by insatiable desires, which, from the nature of things, cannot be 
gratified; they suffer by the perpetual craving of whatever portion of moral 
sentiment they possess for higher enjoyments, which are never attained; and 
they are objects of dislike and malevolence to other beings of similar dispositions 
with themselves, who inflict on them the evils dictated by their own provoked 
propensities. Those who obey the organic laws, enjoy health and vigour of 
body, and buoyancy of mind; while those who break them are visited by 
sickness, feebleness, languor, and pain.* 

Compr. 


The question of religion, and of Christianity as its most emphatic expression 
—underlies, at this moment, all the other questions which obtrude themselves 
more conspicuously into view on the heaving surface of modern society. There 
is not one great social movement, from the revolution which is threatening the 
integrity of the most ancient empire of the East, to the struggle for the rights 
of human brotherhood which is shaking to its centre the great republic of the 
West, that does not go down for its living root and principle to beliefs and con- 
victions which have found their sublimest utterance and their richest nurture 
in the religion of Christ. In Europe, it is a new and most significant feature of 
the political excitements which are sweeping over it, that in the earnest and 
impassioned eloquence of the most energetic asssertions of freedom and progress 
(and I may here allude to the names of Kossuth and Mazzini simply for 
illustration of a fact) we discern the unmistakable presence of a large religious 
element—not indeed the worn and conventional phraseology of a church or a 
sect, but deep and thrilling undertones of the holiest trust and aspiration, 
caught from the inspiration of prophets and apostles of an older day, and 
breathing, perhaps unconsciously, the living spirit of Christ himself. 

J. J. TAYLER. 


A fundamental error is seldom expelled from philosophy by a single victory. 
It retreats slowly, defends every inch of ground, and often retains a footing in 
some remote fastness after it has been driven from the open country. 

J. S. Miux’s “Logie,” p. 127. 


If all mankind minus one were of one opinion, and only one person were of 
the contrary opinion, mankind would be no more justified in silencing that one 
person, than he, if he had the power, would be justified in silencing mankind. 

J. S. Mixx “ On Liberty.” 


That Mankind are not infallible ; that their truths, for the most part, are only 
half-truths; that unity of opinion, unless resulting from the fullest and freest 
comparison of opposite opinions, is not desirable, and diversity not an evil, but a 
good, until mankind are much more capable than at present of recognising all 
sides of the truth, are principles applicable to men’s modes of action, not less 
than to their opinions. As it is useful that while mankind are imperfect, there 
should be different opinions, so is it that there should ‘be different experiments 
of living; that free scope should be given to varieties of character, short of 
injury to others; and that the worth of different modes of life should be proved 


* “Constitution of Man,” Chap. I., Natural Laws, § 2, p. 38—9. 
: Lee Lectures on the Early History of Christianity, by John James Tayler, B.A. (Whitfield) 
857. 
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practically, when any one thinks fit to try them. It is desirable, in short, that 
in things which do not primarily concern others, individuality should assert 
itself. Where, not the person’s own character, but the traditions or customs of 
other people are the rule of conduct, there is wanting one of the principal 
ingredients of human happiness, and quite the chief ingredient of individual and 


social progress. 
J. S. Mitr. 


It should be clearly understood that every man has an absolute and irre- 
fragable right to treat any doctrine as he thinks proper, either to argue against 


it or to ridicule it. 
Henry Tuomas Buckie. 


Creations of boundless extent, displaying unlimited power, matchless wisdom, 
and overflowing beneficence, will at every step surround you. The infinitely great 
and the infinitely little will compete for your admiration. Fixed upon the 
pedestal of his native earth, and with no other instrument but the eye and the 
hand, the genius of man has penetrated the dark and distant recesses of time and 
space. The finite has comprehended the infinite. The being of a day has 
pierced backwards into primeval time, deciphering its subterranean monuments, 
and inditing its chronicle of countless ages. In the rugged court and shattered 
pavement of our globe he has detected those gigantic forces by which our seas 
and continents have changed places, by which our mountain ranges have 
emerged from the bed of the ocean, by which the gold, and the silver, the coal, 
and the iron, and the lime have been thrown into the hands of man, as the 
materials of civilization—and by which mighty cycles of animal and vegetable 
life have been embalmed and entombed. In your astronomical studies, the earth 
on which you dwell will stand forth in space a suspended ball, taking its place 
as the smallest of the planets, and like them pursuing its appointed path—the 
arbiter of times and seasons. Beyond our planetary system, now extended, 
by the discovery of Neptune, to 3,000,000,000 miles from the sun, and throughout 
the vast expanse of the universe, the telescope will exhibit to you new suns, and 
systems of worlds, infinite in number and variety, sustaining, doubtless, myriads 
of living beings. Ideas like these, when first presented to a mind thirsting for 
knowledge, are apt to disturb its equilibrium and unsettle its convictions, 
Should this be the mental condition of any of you, be not alarmed for its results. 
‘This species of scepticism is the infant condition of the uncurbed and generous 
intellect. There can be no firm convictions where there have been no perplex - 
ities and doubts; and that faith which comes in the train of early scepticism will 
finally rest upon an immovable foundation. (Credulity, on the contrary, is the 

disease of feeble intellect and ill-regulated minds. Believing everything, and 
investigating nothing, the mind accumulates errors, till its overgrown faith 
overmasters its untutored reason, Such a facility of belief may, in some cases, 
claim the sympathy even gf philosophy, but when it spurns the strict demands 
of inductive truth, and plants imagination at the door of the temple of science, 
it cannot be too severely reprobated or too sternly shunned. In the present day, 
indeed, when religion and philoshphy are assuming such novel aspects; when 
the mysterious in revelation is subjected to the scrutiny of philosophy, and 
philosophy herself straying into the labyrinths of mysticism, and claiming 
kindred with the supernatural; when the apostolic simplicity of Christian 
worship is marred by the glitter and the mummery of exploded superstitions, it 
is necessary to warn you against speculations morally .and intellectually de- 
grading, In the blue heavens above, in the smiling earth beneath, and in the 
social.world around, you will find full scope for the exercise of your noblest 
faculties, and a ficld ample enough for the widest range of invention and dis- 
covery. Science has never derived any truth, nor art any invention, nor religion 
‘any bulwark, nor humanity any boon, from those presumptuous mysti¢s who 
grovel amid nature’s subverted laws, burrowing in the caverns of the invisible 
world, and attempting to storm the awful and impregnable sanctuary of the 
future. If these views be sound, the instruction of literary and theological 
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students, and indeed of the whole population, in the grand truths of the 
material world, becomes the duty of a Christian Church and a Christian State.* 
Sir Davin BrewsTER. 


In surveying the position of Christianism in Great Britain, there is found to 
exist a large outlying class, daily increasing, who for conscientious reasons reject 
its cardinal tenets. Hence arises the question, Are good citizenship and 
virtuous life possible to these persons? For these, excluded by their con- 
ception of the letter and the spirit of Scripture, by the narrowness of churches, 
by the intrinsic error and moral repulsiveness of certain doctrines, are there no 
words of recognition, of concert, and morality—none to point them to an edu- 
cated conscience as a security of morals, to the study of nature as a source of 
help, winning the indifferent by appeals to the goodness of human nature and 
the authority of reason, which Christianism seldom inyokes and never trusts ? 

G. J. HoryoaKke. 


It is a matter of general complaint, that although we have plenty of disputa- 
tions and dissertations on philosophy, we have no philosophy itself. This is per- 
fectly true. People write about it, and about it; but no one has grasped with 
unflinching hand the very thing itself; the whole philosophical literature of the 
world is more like an unwieldly commentary, or some text which has perished, 
or rather has never existed, than like what a philosophy itself should be. Our 
philosophical treatises are no more philosophy than Eustathius is Homer, or 
than Malone is Shakespeare. They are mere partial and desultory annotations on 
some text on which unfortunately no man can lay his hands, because it nowhere 
exists. Hence the embroilment?of speculation ; hence the dissatisfaction, even to 
despair, of every inquiring mind which turns its attention to metaphysics. 
There is not now in existence even the shadow of a tribunal to which any point 
in litigation can be referred. There is not now in existence a single book which 
lays down with precision and impartiality the institutes of all metaphysical 
opinion, and shows the seeds of all speculative controversies. Hence philosophy 
is not only a war, but it is a war in which none of the combatants understands 
the grounds either of his own opinion, or of that of his adversary, or sees the 
roots of the side of the question which he is either attacking or defending. The 
springs by which these disputatious puppets are worked lie deep out of their 
own sight. Every doctrine which is either embraced or rejected, is embraced or 
rejected blindly and without any insight into its merits; and every blow which is 
struck, whether for truth or error, is struck ignorantly, and at hap-hazard. 

PROFESSOR FERRIER. 


The supreme dread of every one who cares for the good of nation or race, is 
that men should be adrift for want of an anchorage for their convictions. I be- 
lieve that no one questions that a very large proportion of our people are now so 
adrift. With pain and fear we see that a multitude, who might and should be 
among the wisest and best of our citizens, are alienated for ever from the kind 
of faith which sufficed for all in an organic period which has passed away; while 
no one has presented to them, and they cannot obtain for themselves, any ground 
of conviction as firm and clear as that which sufficed for our fathers in their 
day. The moral dangers of such a state of fluctuation as has thus arisen are 
fearful in the extreme, whether the transition stage from one order of convictions 
to another be long or short. , 

Harriet Marringeav. 


A great loss is sustained when the church and the chamber monopolise all our 
better hours, and nature’s domes of worship, earth and air, never behold us 


* Address to the Students of the Edinburgh University. 
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leoking upwards through the blue expanse of day or the starry heights of night 
towards him 


Whose temple is all space, 
Whose altar, sea and skies. 


It is easy for all of us except the dwellers in cities to do this sometimes alone, 
and receive the numberless gentle influences by which God draws our hearts to 
himself through His beautiful creation. Would to heaven that it were also pos- 
sible for us to do it sometimes with our brothers! Is it a dream that the time is 
not very far away when men will feel that the sectarian differences which must 
long divide their ordinary worship, need not and ought not to do so always. 
What if some few simple words of thanks and adoration, some short prayer for 
God’s spirit of love, could be agreed on by the several folds of Christendom, and 
that once, say only once in a year, in the soft summer time, we could all meet in 
that fane of the free air which no sect can wall in for itself, and in each parish 
through our lands make some quiet spot the temple of all—all/, from the Romanist 
even to the Theist. Would not that little glade or rocky nook be dearer for the 
rest of the year than the proudest church or narrowest chapel?—“ [yruiTivE 
Morats,” Part II., page 160. 


The greatest need we have is to define and establish our moral position against 
the attacks of headlong impulse and evil counsel on the one hand, and against 
the degrading influences of oppressive human authority on the other. The 
orthodox deem our rejection of their standards the rejection of the very idea of 
a standard at all. Nothing will disabuse them of this mistake but the clearest, 
most constant, holy, and devoted fidelity on our part. We must know our rules, 
and live by them—must appreciate our opponents’ minds, and love all their 
goodness—must do generous justice to all parties, but yield our conscientious 
life-service to none but God; and surely all who are worthy must be eventually 
won, if not to agree with us as thinkers, at least to regard us as brethren before 
God and man. 

Mere reiteration of the negative, however necessary in its time, becomes use- 
jess when that negative is fully understood. It is the plough which must come 
first—but afterward follows the seed-sowing! If that be delayed, weeds will 
deface the empty field, and all will be worse than before. Recognise the 
Negative, but realise the Affirmative. 

Sopnta D. Cornet, 


Any view of God, of which Love is not the centre, is injurious to the soul 
which receives it. 

Are we not traitors to great truths, when we suppress the utterance of them, 
and-let the opposite errors pass unrebuked? 

A single sentence from the lips of one who has faith in Humanity, is worth 
whole volumes of ordinary sermons. 

The greatest and most dangerous error of the age is the substitution of 
opinion, speculation, controversy, of noise and bustle about religion, for the 
practice of Christ’s precepts. 

If we are to obtain brighter and more enlarged conceptions of Christianity, 
we must begin with feeling that past ages have not exhausted Christian truth, 
and that we may make advances on the wisdom of our fathers. 

Nothing exhibits greater ignorance of the history of the Church and of the 
history of mankind, nothing is more fitted to reduce the intellect to imbecility, 
and to carry back the race to barbarism, than the idea that we have nothing 
more to learn, that Christianity has come down to us pure and perfect, and that 
our only duty is implicitly to receive the lessons of our catechisms. 

CHANNING, 


There lives more faith in honest doubt, 
Believe me, than in half the creeds, 
TENNYSON, 
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"Tis the sublime of man, 
Our noontide majesty, to know ourselves 
Parts and proportions of one wondrous whole: 
This fraternizes man—this constitutes 
His charities and bearings. 


The sweet words : 
Of Christian promise—words that even yet 
Might stem destruction, were they wisely preached— 
Are muttered o’er by men whose tones proclaim 
How flat and wearisome they feel their trade. 
CoLeRripes. 


O then, fair Truth, for thee alone I seek,— 
Friend to the wise, supporter to the weak; 
From thee we learn whate’er is right and just,— 
Creeds to reject, professions to distrust, 
Forms to despise, pretensions to deride, 
And, following thee, to follow naught beside. 
CRABBE, 


A Church should put no fetters on the man; it should have unity of purpose, 
but with the most entire freedom for the individual. When you sacrifice the 
man to the mass, in Church or State, it becomes an offence, a stumbling-block 
in the way of progress, and must end or mend. 

THEODORE PARKER. 


But it will be asked,—What, after all, is to be the cardinal profession which 
will constitute one a member of the Church of the Future, as I conceive it? 
I am well aware, from my own consciousness, that the first answer of many 
Theists will be—“ It must be a profession of enlightened Monotheism; a creed 
acceptable alike to the philosophical Christian, to the Jew, to the Mohammedan, 
to Hindoo and Chinese sages ;—a creed, proved by all the tendencies of the past 
to be that into which the aspirations and the judgments of all nations will 
finally converge.” But on approaching the practical question more closely, I 
find that such a reply involves a common delusion. Theists, if they attempt to 
make and enforce upon one another an intellectual creed, will, as infallibly as 
any class of Christians, split themselves up into sects, and, perhaps, into very 
bigoted ones. Unless they intend their creed to embrace Polytheism and 
Paganism, they will need to define the attributes of the Deity; and questions 
will arise as to what is meant by his Omnipotence and his government of the 
world. Some will regard Omnipotence as no more concerned in making or 
unmaking the laws of gravity and cohesion, than in making or unmaking the 
properties of the circle; with others, it will be the cardinal point of true Theism 
to believe that Matter and all its powers are creations, and not mere manifesta- 
tions, of the Divine Will. So soon as any attempt were made to unite in, 
Praise or in Prayer, the diversities of sentiment would become prominent. 
Many things for which some would desire to pray, would seem to others equally 
wrong as to pray for a reversing of the laws of gravitation. I do not deny 
that Theists, could harmoniously co-operate, without schism or sects, while 
engaged on objects which in no respect required that their Theism should be 
defined; but, so long, why might not Pantheists or Atheists, if morally as good 
as some of them, also co-operate? To. hold intellectually a Theistie ereed, is 
surely no guarantee of moral goodness: and if Pantheists are to be excluded, it 
cannot be simply as morally unworthy, but because some work is being under- 
taken for which they are obviously incapacitated. The attempt to enact a well 
defined Theistical creed as the test of admittance to the soviety, would at once 
secure that it should not be One society, but Many; and would, at starting, re- 
produce the old phenomena, of religious controversy, with extreme discourage- 
ment and probably with a rapid and total failure, If, on the contrary, the 
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ereed, though in phrase Theistical, were purposely left with great latitude, it 
would be found practically to embrace many Pantheists, while it excluded 
Atheists and Sceptics. Yet the latter class agree far more nearly with Pantheists, 
than Pantheists with Theists; and though I dare not say it universally, yet I 
believe that often the Pantheist differs from the Atheist only in a more mystical 
phraseology and in a more cloudy intellect may be accompanied with a deeper 
tendency to veneration, perception of beauty, and contemplative feeling; but it 
appears to me obviously improper to enact, as the basis of a great moral com- 
munity, a form of words which is purposely left obscure, while it admits others 
who have no substantial difference of judgment from the former, but are simply 
more mystical in their forms of thought and expression. We want a union 
which shall be Substance, not Form. Iam aware that some whose judgment I 
highly esteem hold as an abstract principle that no firm and coherent Morality 
is possible without Religion in the back-ground. ‘Theism is the indispensable 
postulate of conscience, without which its inspirations would be illusions ; its 
veracities themselves a lie.” It is not my intention to deny this; on the con- 
trary, my tendency is strong to believe it: But there are two ways of applying 
the principle. The one is, the easy, current mode of saying to the avowed 
Atheist: “Your creed proves you to be an unprincipled man, ready for every 
wickedness; therefore we will shut our eyes to your goodness, and do our best 
to persecute you out of society—out of humanity.” The other is, to say, ‘“ We 
see that many avowed Atheists are far more conscientious than some sincere 
Theists; we must infer that they are likely to become Theists; we must infer 
that they are likely to become Theists by the force of an inevitable logic, if we 
do not disgust them with Theism by our injustice. And, meanwhile, is not the 
man whose conscience devotes him to moral principle, really worshipping the 
highest attribute of God? and is not this a far higher thing than an unpractical 
intellectual acknowledgment of a God?” 


* * * * * * * * * 


We return then to the question: What.is to be the fundamental ground of 
union ?—for a moral test-creed will be as hurtful and as absurd as a theological 
one. Assuredly; and it is not the profession of a theory that we must seek 
and accept, but the profession of a practical mmtention. It will not do to receive 
any one at random as member of the society, nor yet can it be right to exercise 
any judgment upon one who is a candidate for admittance—except in the ex- 
treme case of his conduct being publicly scandalous; but we may require of 
him a solemn declaration, that “he desires to join our union, not from selfish 
or ambitious motives, but, believing that Moral Excellence* is the highest good 
of man, and desiring to promote that good, in himself and others, through 
Justice and Love.” The form of this declaration ought to be the same rigidly 
in all the branches of the society, as their specific bond of union, and therefore 
it would be proper to have this in the first instance carefully drawn up. 

Prorressor Newman, Catholic Union. 


THE CHURCH OF THE FUTURE. 


A church of the faithful 

We would build, 

To the Faithful One alone; 
Amidst the memories of the past, 
And the present with its burden vast, 
And the future sweeping on, 


© A church of the wise 
We here would build, 
And the blessed page unroll; 
Where those lessons with deep knowledge fraught, 
Which the prophets spake and the sages taught, 
Shall fall on the listening soul. 


* If for the words, “ Moral Excellence,” any Theists prefer the words, ‘to be Jike to God,” this 
should be left ad libitum, to save verbal controversy. 


A church of the pure 

We here would build, 

All bright as the virgin sod ; 

Where offerings fresh as the unsunned snow 
And grand like the sounding river’s flow, 
Shall rise to the ear of God! ; 


A church of the free 

We here would build 

In the hope and strength of youth; 

Where the mind, unchartered and unbought, 
May range on the glowing wings of thought 
Thro’ the boundless realms of truth. 


A church of the noble © 

We would build; 

Of the men of true renown; 

Of all who have stood in the glorious fight, 
And bravely battled for the right, 

And won the martyr’s crown! 


A church of the tender 

We would build; 

Of the gentle and the kind ; 

Who take the ministering angel’s part, 
And blessings shed on the wounded heart, 
And soothe the anguished mind. 


A church of the lowly 

We would build; 

' Where the outcast still may kneel ; 
Where the contrite shall confess his guilt, 
And the hardened heart in sorrow melt, 
And the peace of pardon feel. 


A church of the upright 

We would build; 

Of the men of steadfast word, 

Who belong not to the fawning tribe, 
But scorn the falsehood and the bribe, 
And are true to their living Lord. 


A church of the pious 

We would build ; 

For sweet and sacred calm, 

Where, freed from care, our souls may bend, 
And the melody of hearts ascend 

In an everlasting psalm! 


A church of the earnest 

We would build; 

Of those who desire to grow; 

With deeds of worth their lives to fill, 
And to make the world better still, 
As God would have them do. 


A church of the good 

We here would build; 

A home for Christian love, 

Where nought is known of sect or name, 
But all good men may kindred claim 

To the one great Lord above. 


Gi 


A church of Christ 

We here would build, 

Like him whom thou hast given; 

A church divine, tho’ of human birth, 

As broad and strong as the spacious earth, 
As high and fair as heaven! 


F. S. Macponarp. 


A HYMN OF THE BATTLE. 


Can ye lengthen the hours of the dying Night, 
Or chain the wings of the Morning Light ? 
Can ye seal the wings of the Ocean deep, 
Or bind the Thunders in silent sleep? 

The Sun that rises, the Seas that flow, 

The Thunders of Heaven, all answer, “No!” 


Can ye drive young Spring from the blossomed earth? 
The Earthquake still in its awful birth ? 
Will the hand on Time’s dial backward flee, 
Or the pulse of the Universe pause for thee? 
The shaken Mountains, the Flowers that blow, 
The pulse of the Universe, answer, ‘‘ No!” 


Can ye burn a Truth in the Martyr’s fire, 
Or chain a Thought in the dungeon dire; 
Or slay the Soul, when it soars away 
In glorious life from the mouldering clay? 
The Truth that liveth, the Thoughts that go, 
The Spirit ascending, all answer, “ No!” 


Oh, Priest! Oh, Despot! your doom they speak: 

For God is mighty as ye are weak. 

Your Night and Winter from earth must roll ; 

Your chains must melt from the limb and soul. 
Ye have wrought us wrong, ye have wrought us woe— 
Shall ye triumph longer? we answer, “No!” 


Ye have builded your temples, with gems impearled, 
On the broken heart of a famished world ; 
Ye have crushed its heroes in desert graves, 
Ye have made its children a race of slaves: 
O’er the Future Age shall the ruin go? 
We gather against thee, and answer, “No!” 


Ye laugh in scorn from your shrines and towers, 
But weak are ye, for the truth is ours. 
In arms, in gold, and in pride ye move, 
But we are stronger; our strength is love. 
Slay Truth and Love with a curse and blow? 
The beautiful Heavens! they answer, “ No!” 


The Winter Night of the world is past; 

The Day of Humanity dawns at last; 

The veil is rent from the Soul’s calm eyes, 

And Prophets and Heroes and Seers arise ; 
Their words and deeds like the thunders go: 
Can ye stifle their voices? they answer, “No 
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It is God who speaks in their words of might! 
It is God who acts in their deeds of right! 
Lo! Eden waits like a radiant bride— 
Humanity springeth elate to her side: 
Can ye sever the twain who to Oneness flow? 
The voice of Divinity answers, “No!” 
Tuomas L, Harrts. 


Honor, then, to the manly simplicity of Theodore Parker, Perish who may 
among Scribes and Pharisees,—“ orthodox liars for God,”—he at least “has 
delivered his soul.”* 

Pro¥FEessor MARTINEAU. 


God is a spirit; man has a spirit; both, Now; both, Here; and shall they 
never meet ? shall they remain without exchange of looks? shall nothing break 
the seal of eternal silence? is there really love between them, and thought, and 
purpose, and yet all recognition dumb? Why tell us of God’s Omniscience, if it 
only sleeps around us like dead space, or at most lies watching, like a sentinel 
of the universe, not free to stir? Who could ever-pray to this motionless Im- 
mensity? who weeps his griefs to rest on a Pity so secret and reserved? 
Surely if He is a Living Mind, he not merely remains over from a Divine Past 
to appear again ina Divine Future, but moves through the immediate hours, 
and awakens a thousand sanctities to-day. Urged by such questionings as these, 
men of meditative piety have thirsted for conscious communion with the All- 
holy ;—communion both ways: appeal and response; a crossing line of light from 
eye to eye; a quiet walk with God, where all the dust of life turns, at his 
approach, into the green meadow, and its flat pools into the’ gliding waters. 
They have retired within to meet him; have believed that all is not ours that it 
is ours to feel; that there is Grace of his mingling with the inner fibres of our 
nature, and flinging in, across the constant warp of our personality, flying tints 
of deeper beauty, and hints of a pattern more divine. And all have agreed, that, 
in order to reach this Holy Spirit, and through its vivifying touch be born again, 
the one thing needfulis a stripping off of self, an abandonment of personal desire 
and will, a return to simplicity, and a docile listening to the whispers spontaneous 
from God. They find all sin to be a rising up of self; all return to holiness and 
peace a sinking down from self, a free surrender from the soul,—that asks 
nothing, possesses nothing, that relaxes every rigid strain, and is pliant to go 
whither the highest Will may lead. Nature, of her own foolishness, ever goes 
astray in her quest of divine things; wandering away in flights of laboring 
Reason to find her God; panting with over-plied resolve to do her work; 
scheming rules, and artifices, and bonds of union for forming her individuals 
into a Church. Reverse all this, and fall back on the centre of the Spirit, in- 
stead of pressing out in all radii of your own. Let Intellect droop her ambitious 
wing, and come home; there, in the inmost room of conscience, God seeks you 
all the while. Lash your wearied strength no more; sit low and weak upon the 
ground, with loving readiness hitherward or thitherward, and you shall be taken 
through your work with a sevenfold strength that has no effort in it. Leave 
yourself awhile in utter solitude, shut out all thoughts of other men, yield up 
whatever intervenes, though it be the thinnest film, between your soul and God; 
and in this absolute loneliness, the germ of a holy society will of itself appear, a 
temper of sympathy and mercy, trustful and gentle, suffuses itself through the 
whole mind: though you have seen no one, you have met all; and are girt for . 
any errand of service that love may find. So then, if there are twenty or a 
thousand in this case, their wills would flow together of their own accord, and 
find themselves in brotherhood without a plan at all. 


Proressor MArtTINnEAU. 


We have faith in the Moral Perceptions of Man. ‘The conscience with which 
he is endowed enables him to appreciate the distinction between right and 


* Miscellanies, p, 172. 
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wrong; to understand the meaning of “ought,” and. “ ought not ;” to love and 
revere whatever is great and excellent in character, to abhor the mean and base; 
and to feel that in the contrast between these we have the highest order of 
differences by which mind can be separated from mind. And on this conscious- 
ness,—the basis of our whole responsible existence,—no suspicion is to be cast ; 
no lamentation over its fallibility, no hint of possible delusion, is to pass un- 
rebuked ; it is worthy of absolute reliance as the authoritative oracle of our 
nature, supreme over all its faculties,—entitled to use sense, memory, under- 
standing, to register its decrees, without a moment’s license to dispute them. 
That Justice, Mercy, and Truth are good and venerable, is no matter of doubtful 
opinion, in which peradventure an error may be hid ;—is not even a thing of 
certain inference, recommended to us by the force of evidence;—is not an 
empirical judgment, depending on the’ pleasurableness of these qualities, and 
capable of reversal, if, under some tyrant sway, they were to be rendered sources 
of misery. ‘The approval which we award to them is quite distinct from assent 
to a scientific probability ; the excellence which we ascribe to. them is not 
identical with their command of happiness, but altogether transcends this, pre- 
eedes it, and survives it. 

The laws of right are more necessarily universal than the physical laws of 
force; and if the same agency of gravitation that governs the rain-drop, deter- 
mines the evolutions of the sky, and the Principia of Newton, would be no less 
intelligible and true on the ring of Saturn than in the libraries of this earth,— 
yet more certain is it that the principles of moral excellence, truly expounded 
for the smallest sphere of responsibility, hold good, by mere extension, for the 
largest, and that those sentiments of conscience which may give order and beauty 
to the life of a child, constitute the blessedness of immortals, and penetrate.the 
administration of God. ‘This is what we intend, when we insist on implicit faith 
in the moral perceptions of man. They are to be assumed by us as the fixed 
station, the grand heliocentric position, whence our survey of the spiritual 
universe must be made, and our system of religion constructed. Whatever else 
may move, here, as in creation’s centre of gravity, we take our everlasting stand. 
Whatever else be doubtful, these are to be simply trusted. The force of 
certainty by which nature and God give them to the conscience exceeds any by 
which, either through the understanding or through external supernatural com- 
munication, they might seem to be drawn away. No revelation could persuade 
me that what I revere as just, and good, and holy, is not venerable, any more than 
it could convince me that the midnight heavens are not sublime. 

Proressor Martinpav. 


Individual liberty of judging is not allowed in most Protestant communities. 
The right may be nominally acknowledged, but it is practically denied or 
denounced. Persons seeking admission to such communions, are generally 
catéchised and examined with more care than a candidate to holy orders in the 
Church of England. They must give their views of the Trinity, the Divinity of 
Christ, Human Depravity, the Atonement, Justification by Faith, Good Works, 
Baptism, the Lord’s Supper, Church Government, and many other things. They 
must retail all the spiritual exercises of their own minds. 

If the deacons appointed to converse with them are strait-laced in their doc- 
trinal views and destitute of much delicacy of feeling, the way into the Church 
is almost as frightful as the initiation into the Eleusinian mysteries of the 
heathen world. The practice of putting individuals to such a test, was probably 
taken from this Pagan institution. 

We recognise in every man the right to form his own opinions; we do not ask 
what are his conclusions respecting religious truth; we do not make any 
particular views the condition of fellowship with us. We leave every one as 
free as God has made him to be. We intend to test the principle fully. We 
believe we shall find it to be the true one—that it is the principle on which the 
Church of the Future will rest. Up to the present, with us, it has worked well. 

Neither Calvinist nor Arminian, neither Episcopalian nor Congregationalist, 
neither Presbyterian nor Methodist, neither Trinitarian nor Arian, neither Free 
Christian nor Unitarian, shall stand at the door of our Church, and say, “ You 
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must subscribe to my creed or have no fellowship here.” One is our master, 
even Christ, and we are all brethren. 

We mean to set forth the intrinsic and absolute worth of moral goodness in man. 

Moral goodness is the top and flower of humanity. It is the beautiful and 
beneficent growth of the complex nature of man. Reason, conscience, sentiment 
and will, give forth their highest energies in its production. In its culture, God 
has put forth the quickening influence of his character, sages have uttered their 
wisest sayings, saints offered their most earnest prayers, philosophers have pro- 
pounded their profoundest truths, Messiah bent all the force of his mission, and 
martyrs laid down their precious lives. Its fragrance has breathed inspiration 
into poets—its form captivated the eye of wisdom—its fruit enriched the lot of 
man. Bards have sung its praises, prophets have foretold its triumphs, kings 
have sought its alliance, the wicked have nailed it to the cross, and God has 
made it sit crowned and sceptred at his right hand. In itself, of itself, and by 
itself, it is of inestimable worth. It is the same in the Heathen, Mohammedan, 
Christian. In quality, though not in degree, it is indeed the same in God, in 
Christ, in Angels and in Men. It needs nothing to commend it. Wherever it 
exists, it attracts the regard, gains the praise, secures the acceptance, of the 
Most High. Strange to say, the dominant theology in the Christian Church has 
depreciated moral goodness. Without the observance of certain ceremonies, it is 
accounted of no avail in the Church of Rome; without the merits of Christ, it is 
mere tinsel among the Reformed communions. By the so-called Evangeticals, 
it is classed with the dead works of the extinct Mosaic ritual; or if they grant 
it any favour with God, it is not for its own sake, but on extrinsic grounds. 
Now ali this we consider to be error. Against it we give our distinctest testi- 
mony. This false notion lies at the bottom of all the lax morals of Christians. 

Rev. WiILt1AM Forster. 


God lays down certain physical laws. Upon His carrying out such laws 
depends our responsibility (that much abused word); for how could we have any 
responsibility for actions, the results of which we could not foresee—which would 
be the case if the carrying out of His laws were not certain. Yet we seem to be 
continually expecting that He will work a miracle—z.e., break His own laws ex- 
pressly to relieve us of responsibility. 

I would earnestly ask my sisters to keep clear of both the jargons now current 
everywhere (for they are equally jargons); of the jargon, namely, about the 
“rights” of women, which urges women to do all that men do, including the 
medical and other professions, merely because men do it, and without regard to 
whether this 7s the best that women can do; and of the jargon which urges 
women to do nothing that men do merely because they are women, and should 
be “recalled to a sense of their duty as women,” and because “this is women’s 
work,” and “that is men’s,” and “these are things which women should not do,” 
which is all assertion and nothing more. Surely woman should bring the best 
she has, whatever that is, to the work of God’s world, without attending to either 
of these cries. For what are they, both of them, the one just as much as the 
other, but listening to ‘what people will say,” to opinion, to the “voices 
from without?” And as a wise man has said, no one has ever done anything 
great or useful by listening to the voices from without. 

You do not want the effect of your good things to be, “How wonderful for a 
woman!” nor would you be deterred from good things, by hearing it said, “ Yes, 
but she ought not to have done this, because it is not suitable for a woman.” But 
you want todo the thing that is good, whether it is “suitable for a woman” or not. 

It does not make a thing good, that it is remarkable that a woman should haye 
been able to doit. Neither does it make a thing bad, which would have been 
good had a man done it, that it has been done by a woman, 

Oh, leave these jargons, and go your way straight to God’s work, in simplicity 
and singleness of heart. 

Fiorencs NIGHTINGALE. 
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All religion has relation to life, and the life of religion is to do good. 

A life of piety, without a life of use to man, is difficult, and it leads away from 
heaven as much as it is commonly supposed to lead to heaven. 

In the spiritual world, into which every man comes after death, it is not asked 
what has your faith been, or what your doctrine, but what has your life been? 

The angels utterly reject the tenet that the understanding ought to be kept 
subject to faith; for they say, ‘‘How can you believe a thing when you do not 
see whether it is true or not?” And should any yet press to be believed, it is 
replied, “ Do you think yourself a god, that I am to believe you? Or that I am 
mad, that I should believe an assertion in which I do not see any truth? If I 
must believe it, cause me to see it.” The dogmatizer is thus constrained to 
retire. Indeeed, the wisdom of angels lies solely in this, that they see and com- 
prehend what they think. So also should it be with men. 

EMANUEL SWEDENBORG. 


The secret of heaven is kept from age to age. No imprudent, no sociable angel 
ever dropt an early syllable to answer the longings of saints, the fears of mortals. 
We should haye listened on our knees to any favourite, who, by stricter obedi- 
ence, had brought his thoughts into parallelism with the celestial currents, and 
could hint to human ears the scenery and circumstance of the newly-parted 
soul. But it is certain that it must tally with what is best in nature. It must 
not be inferior in tone to the already known works of the artist who sculptures 
the globes of the firmament, and writes the moral law. It must be fresher than 
rainbows, stabler than mountains, agreeing with flowers, with tides, and the rising 
and setting of autumnal stars. Melodious poets shall be hoarse as street ballad- 
singers, when once the penetrating key-note of nature and spirit is sounded,— the 
earth-beat, sea-beat, heart-beat which makes the tune to which the sun rolls, and 
the globule of blood, and the sap of trees. 


EMERSON. 


As to the elements of a possible church, I can only answer by earnestly 
deprecating the attempt at introducing church pretensions and jargon among 
freethinkers. Let us educate, but not try to indoctrinate. The teacher is 
the fellow-pupil of the learner; not as the priest, who is a demi-god to the 
devotee. A church professes to have the truth as an internal acquisition ; 
let us be content to seek it unremittingly beyond us. Try to make 
civil government as perfect as possible, but don’t set up an embryo spiritual 
authority in virtual rivalry with it. Why be for ever the dupe of medizval 
jargon, and victimised by scholastic twaddle? It, according to protestant 
theory, the visible church is only a preparatory discipline or introduction to the 
ideal or true one, the denomination is superfluous and false, its entire meaning 
being concentrated in education, which it should be the office of a department 
of the State to superintend and promote. The genuineness of mental commo- 
dities, like that of material, is best assured by freedom; which a church, as 
claiming more or less of infallibility, must, however comprehensive in its doc- 
trines and formularies, if it have any doctrines at all, necessarily tend to 
suppress. In every religious establishment individual aspiration must submit 
to the low standard of the majority. On the other hand, it may be urged that 


* irregular individual impulse requires the moderating control of an establish- 


ment. Politicians—e.g., Hume and Adam Smith—advocate establishments as 
useful in setting bounds to dangerous fanaticisms. But it should be remem- 
bered that politicians are the apostles of peace rather than of progress. A 
church, it is true, fashions the rude feeling of religion into form, represses its 
excess, and provides a safe channel for its legitimate expression. It is the 
appropriate elementary civiliser of a barbarous age, exemplified in the levitical 
prohibition of cannibalism (ch. xvii., 3,12; xx., 2, &e.), and the corresponding 
statutes of Orpheus and Menu. But its uses soon cease, and are always dearly 
purchased. The forcible repression of natural feeling, the indolent surrender 
of the conscience, the false security obtained by misplaced confidence, entail a 
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ruinous sacrifice. The compréssion of religion into routine, the alternative 
of a stunted intellect or of hypocritical conformity ; the perversion of reverence 
to an idolatry of traditions, vestments, or books; the arrest of education—since - 
education in clerical hands means only a jesuitical. propagandism of servile 
ideas and sectarian crotchets; such are, generally speaking, the results of that’ 
squaring of conscience with convenience, that artificial confinement of an 
essentially progressive faculty within conventional limits, which is implied in a 
ehurch. When individual religion and rational government revived, the use of 
a church, of that “ city of God” which had been erected on the ruin of temporal 
government, was at an end. If by “church” is meant that subordinate institu- 
tion of the civil government which, as Hobbes phrased it, ‘‘ teaches and preaches,” 
in other words, superintends education and regulates the forms of worship, let 
its name be altered to some more in accordance with protestant theory, and its 
pretensions lowered, according to the Romanist phrase, ‘‘ad rationem temporum” 
—to the requirements of the time. Let it undergo itself that baptismal process 
of regeneration of which it so eagerly proclaims the efficacy. Butif by “church” 
be meant what ordinary practice implies,—a society claiming an exclusive salva- 
tion communicated by sacraments and administered by a divinely commissioned 
priesthood,—such an itstitution cannot much longer co-exist with the intelli- 
gence of the 19th century; since it not only contains a perpetual menace to 
civil government, but rests on ideas evidently derogatory to the justice and 
impartiality of the Deity,—those of partial selection and magical interposition : 
one of which is immoral, and the other absurd, 

R. W. Mackay. 


Simple souls still clamour occasionally for what they call “a new religion.” 
My friends, you will not get this new religion of yours; I perceive you already 
have it, have always had it! All that is true is your “religion,” is it not? 
Commanded by the Eternal God to be performed, I should think, if it is true. 
Do you not already, in your dim heads, know truths by the thousand; and yet, 
in your dead hearts, will you perform them by the ten, by the unit?* 

Prim friend with the black serge gown, with the rosary, scapulary, and I 
know not what other spiritual block-and-tackle,—seowl not on me, If in thy 
poor heart, under its rosaries, there dwell any human piety, awe-struck reverence 
towards the Supreme Maker, devout compassion towards this poor Earth and 
her sons,—scowl not on me. Listen to me; for I swear thou art my brother in 
spite of rosaries and scapularies; and I recognise thee, though thou canst not 
me; and with love and pity know thee for a brother, though enchanted into the 
condition of a spiritual mummy. MHapless creature, curse me not; listen to me, 
and consider; perhaps even thou wilt escape from mummyhood, and become 
once more a living soul.t 

CARLYLE. 


* Latter Day Pamphlets, Ch. viii., p. 279. {+ Latter Day Pamphlets, No. viii., p. 254, 
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